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ADDENDUM 


This  is  an  explanation  for  the  editorial  notes  that  have  been  added  to 
the  interview  which  was  bound  into  book  form  before  Mr.  Sidney  Nichols  saw 
it.   He  is  a  former  newspaperman  and  wanted  to  make  some  corrections  and 
additions  to  the  bound  interviews.   The  following  are  Mr.  Nichols ' edited 
remarks  which  we  are  including  in  the  interview. 


Page  2 .  Lines  8  and  11 
"Brandon"  changed  to  Branham 


Page  6.   Last  two  lines 

"Rab's"   changed  to  Rabb's  and  Rabb 


Page  10.   Line  9 

"Madison"   changed  to  Union 


Page  11.   Line  6 

"Ridder"   changed  to  Ritter. 


Page  21.  Line  8 

"catcher"  changed  to  Fielder 


Second  Interview 
Page  1.  Line  15 
"Quarrel"  changed  to  question 


Page  2.  Next  to  last  line 
"Nut"  changed  to  Enoch 


Page  3.   Line  1 

"Nut"  changed  to  Enoch 


Page  23.  Line  11 

"Gooster  Evans"  changed  to  Bill  Sturdivant 


Page  3.  Line  5 

"Brandon"  changed  to  Branham 


Page  4.   Lines  16  and  21 
"Slavic"  change  to  Slavick 
"Rallied"changed  to  rattled 


Page  29.   Line  9 

"Aderson"  changed  to  Addison 


Page  31.  Line  1 

"Romeo"  changed  to  Ronco 


Page  32.  Line  18 

"Nunnery's  changed  to  Nunnalys 


Page  33.  Lines  16  and  20 
"Hassell"  changed  to  Highsaw 


Page  36.  4th  Line  from  bottom 
"cup"  changed  to  Gulp 


Page  37.  Lines  10,11,12 

"Gibbons"  to  Giddens , 

"Grenie  Busbone"  to  Junie  BuxBaum 

"Winslowe"  to  Wenzler 


Page  5 . 

Line  9  change  "State"  to  Palace 

Line  10  change  "Palace"to  State 

Line  10  delete  "Union" 

Add: "down  on  (Main)  right  next" 


Page  10.  Line  11 

"Hollomon  changed  to  Hotten 


Page  12  Line  1-2  and  3 
"Hack"  changed  to  Haack 


Page  13.  4th  line  from  bottom 
"Fox"  changed  to  Park 


Page  17.  Line  16 

"American"  changed  to  Southern 


ADDENDUM  NOTES 

Speaking  of  Regional  accents — when  I  was  with  the  Branham  Company  in  St.  Louis 
I  had  a  secretary  who  came  from  Newark,  New  Jersey.   You  may  imagine  the  laughs 

we  had  kidding  one  another  about  the  manner  in  which  we  pronounced  certain 
words.   She  pronounced  dog,  "dooug".   I  said,  "dawg". 

There  were  three  writing  business  contracts  namely;  Hooper,  Hopper  and 
Harder.   When  I  wrote  to  one  or  the  other  my  girl   Friday  would  say,  "Mr. 
Nichols, you'd  better  spell  the  man's  name  as  I  want  to  get  it  right  and 
you  pronounce  these  three  exactly  alike."   I  got  to  thinking  about  it  and, 
by  golly,  she  wasn't  far  wrong.   She  said,  I  didn't  put  "r's"  in  any  of  my 
words.   Of  course,  she  put  "r's"  in  most  all  of  hers,  I  told  her. 

Mario  Pia,  the  philosopher  said  that  by  pronouncing  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  words  he'd  produce  he  could  just  about  pinpoint  your  home  area. 
Questionable.  Aye? 

One  of  these  wordsmiths  proclaimed  the  accent  of  those  presently  living 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  E.Tennessee/North  Carolina  mountains  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  language  of  Elizabethan  England.   This  has  been  disproven.   But 
how  would  either  side  know  exactly? 

Memphians  have  a  decided  accent  and  many  expressions  totally  foreign 
to  Arkansans.   Arkansas  is  a  rural  state.  Even  Little  Rockians,  not  too  far 
removed  from  the  farm, come  out  with  pronounciations ,  (far  removed  from  what 
we  heard  in  Memphis  and  St.  Louis)  of  the  same  words — one  TV  furniture  store 
advertisement  says.,'his  pryce  is  low  and  he'll  deliver  any  whur  in  the  state." 
It's  bryet  for  bright,  and  whyte  for  white  and  it's  my  wyfe  for  wife. 

Well,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  be  understood  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  fun  to  compare,  but  most  impolite  to  criticize. 
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THIS  IS  THE  OPxAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  E.H.  CRUMP  ERA."   THE  PLACE  IS 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS,  THE  DATE  IS  JUNE  23,  1977,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW 
IS  WITH  MR. SIDNEY  L.NICHOLS.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE, 
AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MS.  CAROL  LANEY.   INTERVIEW  #  1. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Nichols,  let's  start  by  getting  a  little 

biographical  information  about  you  and  then  we'll 
go  on  to  some  questions  about  Memphis  during  the  time  that  you  were  there. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Great. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  For  example,  you  might  start  with  where  and 

when  you  were  born,  anything  about  your  family,  your 
early  education,  and  your  experience  up  to  the  date  that  you  became  associated 
with  The  Commercial  Appeal . 
MR.  NICHOLS:  All  right,  I  was  born  on  August  1,  1912,  on 

Elzy  Street,  near  Cooper,  which  is  in  East 
Memphis,  and  went  to  school  when  we  moved  over  a  little  closer  to  Lenox 
School.   I  started  in  1918  at  the  Lenox  Grammar  School,  which  today  I 
don't  think  functions  as  a  grammar  school  but  as  a  special  school.   I 
graduated  in  1926  and  lived  in  various  places  in  that  neighborhood  during 
that  period.   After  graduating  from  Lennox,  I  went  one  year  to  Central 
High,  then  the  next  year  to  Crockett  Tech  and  then  moved  into  the  new 
school  at  Memphis  Tech,  graduating  from  Memphis  Tech  in  1930.   And  I  was 
a  s-oda  jerker  during  the  high  school  years  at  Cooper  and  Madison,  a  con- 
fectionary that  was  very  well-known  in  that  part  of  town,  and  was  run  by 
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Jim  Oliver  and  later  by  Dr.  James  R.  Craig  at  Cooper  and  Madison.   I  left 
that  job  and  started  working  for  The  Commercial  Appeal  in  June,  1931, 
when  The  Commercial  Appeal  was  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Court,  right 
opposite  Court  Square.   I  worked  there  and  as  we  all  moved  out,  when 
Scripps-Howard  bought  The  Commercial  Appeal,  to  the  old  Ford  assembly  plant 
out  on  Union  Avenue  at  the  railroad.   This  was,  I  believe,  in  1933.   I- 
worked  there  until  1941  and  then  moved  into  an  office  in  the  Sterick  Build- 
ing and  became  manager  of  the  Brandon  Companies;  they  are  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives.  I  maintained  that  office  from  December  1941  until  June  1963 
when  I  moved  to  St.  Louis  and  spent  seven  years  there.   From  1963  to  1070, 
I  was  in  St.  Louis  with  the  Brandon  Company  and  then  moved  to  Little  Rock 
and  became  associated  with  the  Arkansas  Democrat .   We  have  been  here  since 
1970. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  did  you  say  you  left  Memphis,  Mr.  Nichols? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Our  family  moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1963.   And  we  have 

been  gone  since  then,  of  course.   We're  back  on 
periodic  visits  with  the  relatives. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  the  year  you  went  to  work  for  the  Commercial 

was  about  '32. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  1931. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  this  is  a  general  question,  but  what  was 

Memphis  like  when  you  got  out  of  high  school  and 
started  looking  for  work? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  I  got  out  of  high  school  in  19  30  when  jobs 

were  scarce  for  a  kid  eighteen  years  old.   I  was 
trying  to  think  about  what  the  population  was  back  in  1930,  I  would  say  around 
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300,000,  which  is  just  an  uneducated  guess.   In  1930,  Memphis  did  not  have 
those  residential  areas  that  are  there  now  beyond  Parkway.   Of  course  they 
blossomed  out  after  the  end  of  the  forties, and  fifties  and  sixties.   All 
those  areas  were  developed,  and  we  always  thought  that  Memphis  could  only 
grow  eastward  because  of  the  Wolf  River  bottoms  on  the  north  and  the  Non- 
connah  Creek  bottoms  on  the  south,  but  of  course,  Memphis  has  grown  way 
out  beyond  those  areas  now.   It  was  ridiculous  to  think  that  it  couldn't 
grow  any  way  but  eastward,  but  it  did  grow  eastward  and  now  it  is  shaking 
hands  with  Germantown  and  probably  in  a  few  years  will  grow  out  beyond 
Germantown.   But  in  Memphis  in  1930  when  I  got  out  of  high  school,  the 
traffic  wasn't  as  heavy,  of  course.   And  it  didn't  have  the  problems  then 
that  Memphis  has  now  and  all  big  cities  are  acquainted  with.   I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  any  more  pleasant  place  to  live,  but  it  was  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  live  back  in  1930 — and  it  is  today  overlooking  all  of  the 
demerits  that  go  with  big  cities. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  like  working  in  the  shop  at  Cooper 

and  Madison? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  I  enjoyed  that  because  a  soda  jerker  was 

sort  of  a  prestige  job  for  a  kid.   When  Jim 
Oliver  had  it,  I  lived  down  on  Madison  Avenue  from  the  store  in  the  '20 's 
and  as  a  kid  would  go  to  Oliver's  confectionary.   But  when  I  became  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Oliver  in  the  store  the  Southwestern  students  would  come 
over  at  lunch.   The  people  who  were  influential  in  Memphis  social  world 
were  there,  and  in  fact  Mayor  Overton's  family  lived  back  down  there.   And 
Carrol  Seabrook,  who  was  also  part  of  Mr.  Crump's  party,  lived  back  down 
there.   And  Jefferson  Avenue  from  Cooper  over  to  Parkway,  and  all  of  that 

area  over  in  there,  and  plus  Morningside  Park  were  the  areas  that  most  of 
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the  influential  and  affluent  people  lived;  that's  where  they  lived  mostly. 
And  then  of  course  after  Mr.  Clarence  Saunders  lost  the  Pink  Palace  and 
that  acreage  around  there,  that  developed  into  a  real  fashionable  residen- 
tial area.   Hein  Park  and  Morningside  Park  were,  I  suppose,  two  of  the 
earliest  of  the  fashionable  residential  areas.   I  mean,  by  fashionable 
the  houses  in  there  were  a  little  more  expensive  than  anywhere  else. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Hein  Park  and  Morningside  Park? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Were  two  of  the  earliest  ones,  if  they  weren't 

the  one  and  two.   And  then  of  course,  later,  after 
Red  Acres  developed,  Red  Acres  at  Poplar  and  Highland  was  developed. 
They  built  Galloway  Golf  Course  there  and  those  fine  homes  around  that, 
but  that  came  a  little  later.   Hein  Park  started,  I  would  say  about  that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  believe  they  use  the  name  Red  Acres  now. 

MR.  NICHOLD:  No  they  didn't.   They  don't  use  it  now.   It's 

Galloway  Park.   And  Kemmons  Wilson,  who  we  all 
know,  bought  a  home  there.   He  may  still  have  that  home  in  Red  Acres  or 
Galloway  Park  and  a  lot  of  other  prominent  Memphians  lived  there  then. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  why  they  called  it  Red  Acres? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  No,  I  don't.   That's  beyond  me,  I  don't  recall 

why  they  would  do  that,  but  it  was  called  Red 
Acres  at  first. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  East  End  Park  there  when  you  were  growing 

up? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  It  was  and  I  remember  it — the  vestiges  of  it. 
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I  remember  the  Pippin  part  of  the  roller 
coaster  was  there  over  a  lake,  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.   Of  course, 
the  park  was  not  operating  as  an  amusement  park  in  the  mid- twenties .   It 
had  had  its  day.   The  Madison  Avenue  Street  Car  track  went  by  there  and 
they  kept  trailers  parked  along  that  creek,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of 
old  East  End  Park.   And  they  would  park  those  trailers  in  there  during 
the  non-busy  times  of  the  day  and  along  about  A  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
these  old  street  cars  would  go  in  and  hook  onto  a  trailer  and  they  always 
had  one  conductor  back  in  the  trailer  and  a  conductor  and  a  motorman  on  the 
old  car,  the  first  car.   And  then,  of  course  they  would  have  them  in 
the  morning  rush  hour  and  then  park  them  along  about  10:00  AM  when  they 
didn't  need  them  the  rest  of  the  day. 

East  End  Park,  of  course  in  those  days  even  after  the  amusement  park 
left,  had  a  big  dance  hall  there  and  a  lot  of  dances  were  held  there  by 
teenagers  and  people  in  their  early  twenties.   They  brought  in  some  pretty 
nice  bands  at  East  End  Park.   This  is  before  the  Peabody  Hotel  had  opened 
the  Skyway  and  Plantation  Roof  Garden.   East  End  Park  faded  out  of  the  pic- 
ture and  now  the  dairies  are  there  and  at  one  time  they  had  a — their  swim- 
ming pool  may  be  back  over  there.   They  called  it  East  End  Swimming  Pool. 
And  then  after  the  public  swimming  pool  faded  out  of  the  picture,  there 
was  a  Jewish  community  that  bought  that  area  over  there  and  they  used  it 
for  building  a  Jewish  community  project  and  that  may  be  gone  now  too. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  is  a  Jewish  home  near  there,  a  home  for 

the  elderly,  I  believe  it  is. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  In  the  back,  back  of  the  dairies? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  I  remember,  it  would  be  a  bit  west  of  there 

perhaps  a  few  blocks,  I  don't  know  if  it  is 
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part  of  the  same  territory.   Also  the  dairy  owns  that   and  there  is  hous- 
ing over  part  of  the  area  now  where  the  park  was. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  you  know  to  go  a  little  further  north 

of  East  End  Park  is  Belleair  Woods.   I  had  not 
mentioned  it  as  being  one  of  the  earlier  of  the  expensive  residential 
areas.   I  think  Belleair  Woods  came  into  existance  after  Hein  Park,  but 
before,  I  would  think,  Chickasaw  Gardens. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  shops  and  businesses  were  located  at  the 

Cooper  and  Madison  area  when  you  were  growing 
up? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  across  the  street  along  there  where  all  of 

these  modern  shops  are,  what  do  they  call  that  now? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Overton  Square. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Overton  Square.   There  was  one  little  house 

that  was  right  on  the  corner  where  Purdy's  Drug 
Store,  which  just  recently  sold  out  to  someone  else,  was.   Someone  else 
has  taken  the  Purdy  Drug  Store  location.   But  right  down  that  spot  on  the 
corner  was  an  old  home  and  we  used  to  get  our  newspapers  there.   I  used  to 
deliver  the  paper  and  the  truck  would  drop  the  papers  off  there.   There 
was  an  old  home  with  an  iron  fence  around  it  there  and  there  was  really 
nothing  but  some  old  stores  down  Madison  Avenue  as  you  went  on  down  toward 
town.   The  service  station  on  the  other  side  on  the  north  east  corner  from 
our  corner  there  at  Cooper  and  Madison  was  Rab's  Service  Station.   And  old 
nan  by  the  name  of  Rab  ran  it  and  I  think  still  a  service  station  is  there 
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on  that  corner.   I'm  not  sure  what's  on  the  northeast  corner. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir,  that's,  I  suppose,  a  night  club  now. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  It  is?   You  know,  another  thought  that  comes 

to  me  about  that  corner,  that  building  that  Jim 
Oliver's  confectionary  was  in  was  owned  by  a  guy  named  Charlie  Babb . 
Charlie  Babb  was  very  friendly  with  the  Crump  Regime  and  he  was  a  fight- 
ing cock  fancier,  and  he  had  his  fighting  cocks  right  next  door  to  the 
building  in  the  yard.   He  had  fenced  in  yard  and  those  cocks  were  there. 
Charles  Babb  was  manager  of  the  Memphis  Turtles,  which  was  the  Memphis 
Professional  Baseball  Team  prior  to  the  Chickasaws.   And  the  reason  that 
they  called  them  the  Turtles,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  the  diamond 
was  shaped  sort  of  like  a  turtle's  back.   That  became  the  beautiful  Russ- 
wood  Park,  which,  of  course,  is  gone  now.   And  I  have  seen  many  a  ball  game 
there  and  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  parks  in  the  Southern  Association  at 
that  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Destroyed  by  fire,  I  believe. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  It  was  right  after  one  of  the  games  when  the 

Chicago  White  Sox  had  come  down.   At  that  time 
Memphis  was  a  farm  of  the  White  Sox  and  I  had  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Sam- 
my Esposito  who  played  third  base  for  the  White  Sox  after  having  played 
for  the  Chicks.   I  used  to  kid  him  about  leaving  a  match  or  burning  cig- 
arette and  it  had  burned  the  thing  down,  but  of  course  he  didn't.   Lou 
Apparachio  played  during  those  days  too.   To  get  back  to  Oliver's  confec- 
tionary, people  my  age  in  Memphis  will  remember  the  great  food  there  and 
the  automobiles  would  drive  up  for  service.   Mr.  Binford,  who  was  the 
censor  there  for  movies,  was  a  bachelor.   He  would  bring  his  dates  and 
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enjoy  sandwiches  there.   And  Carrol  Seabrook  and  his  family,  Watkins  Over- 
ton, his  children  were  small  then  and  he  had  a  German  governess  for  Watty, 
they  called  the  little  boy,  and  the  two  little  girls.   They  would  come  in 
with  the  governess  and  enjoy  Fortune's  ice  cream.   TJe  had  Fortune's  ice 
cream  and  I  suppose  Fortune's  still  makesice  cream  over  there.   It 
was  the  ice  cream  that  high-f alutin'  people  would  want  for  their  families, 
you  know.   This  is  a  real  A-l,  number  one  ice  cream.   Fortune's   ice 
cream  was  really  something.   I  don't  suppose  it  was  any  better  than  Klinke 
Bros.   Fletcher  Klinke —  I've  known  Fletcher  for  a  long  time  and  they  make 
good  ice  cream  too. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  a  large  clientele   at  the  Oliver  place. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  We  sure  did.   As  I  mentioned  the  Southwestern 

boys  and  girls  would  come  in  for  lunch  nearly 
every  day.   Jim  Oliver  sold  out  to  Dr.  James  R.  Craig,  and  then  of  course, 
the  depression  hit  and  the  first  thing  that  families  quit   doing  was 
comming  out  and  buying  sandwiches  and  sodas  and  things  at  a  confection- 
ary, so  Dr.  Craig  went  broke. 

He  had  a  brother  whose  name  was  W.W.  Craig,  a  state  senator  from  Rip- 
ley, and  W.  W.  Craig  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Crump  machine.   Of  course, 
Mr.  Crump  knew  all  of  his  enemies.   To  reminisce  a  little  about   Dr.  Craig, 
who  was  Will  Craig's  brother  v/ith  a  business  in  Memphis,  how  is  he  going 
to  get  along?   When  the  depression  hit,  all  of  the  business  on  Main  Street 
and  everybody's  rent  was  just  about  cut  in  half.   But  Charlie  Babb,  that 
character  that  was  the  fighting  cock  fancier,  owned  the  building,  and  he 
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would  not  cut  Dr.  Craig's  rent  an  iota,  and  of  course,  he  went  broke. 
Not  as  a  result  of  that,  but  business  got  real  bad.   He  did  lose  out. 
W.  W.  Craig,  the  enemy  of  Crump  would  come   to  help  Dr.  Craig  commen- 
surate with  the  situation,  but  they  could  not  get  Charlie  Babb  to  cut 
the  rent  at  all.   And  we  figured,  at  least  Doc  figured,  that  Crump  had 
passed  the  word  down  just  let  the  guy  dangle  in  the  wind. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  happened  to  him  afterward? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  he  broke  after  that. He  was  a  heavy 

man  and  an  older  man  and  he  went  back  to 
the  Ripley  area  and  his  wife  went  to  Phoenix.   Of  course,  she  is  dead 
now  too.   But  I  pass  that  corner  at  Cooper  and  Madison  and  I  think  of 
those  years  of  the  Model-A  Fords  that  would  drive  up  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  they  in  the  building  at  the  southwest 

corner  at  Cooper  and  Madison? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  No,  they  were  in  the  building  at  the  north- 

west corner.   At  southwest  corner,  you  know 
how  that  loop  goes  around  there.   Really  there  is  no  southwest  corner 
per  se.   But  there  is  a  building  that  has  one  of  the  mod  establishments  in 
it  now.   There  was  a  theatre  there  and  that  is  way  out  and  beyond.   Also 
there  was  a  theatre  across  the  street — to  get  down  to  Cooper  and  Union 
where  we  lived  in  1918  and  1919.   There  xvas  an  American  theatre  there, 
which  is  right  across  the  street  from  the  present  day  Memphian's  location. 
You  know  the  Memphian  theatre  there.   Well,  right  across  the  street,  there 
was  the  old  American  theatre  run  by  a  Greek.   He  had  all  the  Tom  Mix  movies, 
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the  Eddie  Polos, and  the  Ruth  Rowlands  and  the  Tarzan  and  the  Apes  thing. 
They  were  just  starting  and  as  kids  it  would  cost  us  ten  cents  to  go  in. 
And  in  the  wintertime,  he  heated  that  with  a  pot-bellied  stove  that  you 
could  see  red  in  the  darkness  of  the  theatre  and  he  had  one  of  those  auto- 
matic piano  things  that  played  about  the  same  things  for  all  of  the  movies 
whether  it  was  a  slow  or  fast.   There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Vorder 
Breuegge  had  an  automobile  mechanic  shop  there.   Then  later  on,  at  that 
corner  Hale  Mosley  moved  in  and  had  a  filling  station  at  Cooper  and 
Madison.   This  is  right  across  the  street  from  that  grocery  store  that  is 
there  now.   Of  course  the  Methodist  Church  is  on  one  corner,  the  grocery 
supermarket  store  and  the  old  filling  station  on  the  other  corner.   Our 
house  on  Union  Avenue  was  right  back  of  the  American  Theatre  and  in  the 
summertime  they  didn't  have  air-conditioning  so  he  would  open  up  those 
back  doors  and  I  could  see  the  movies  through  the  back  door.   You  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  sound  because  they  didn't  have  that.   He  had  the  slides 
underneath — the  conversation  would  be  under  there — but  that  was  a  little 
too  far  away  to  read  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  living  on  Union,  a  bit  east  of  Cooper? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  it  was  the  first  house.   Now  it  is  an 

office  building. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  with  a  restaurant  at  the  first  floor. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes,  sure  is.   But  our  home  was  right  there 

where  that  building  is  and  o-f  course,  a  string 
of  buildings  is  still  there, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  there  being  any  grocery  store 

or  photography  shop  at  the  corner  of  Cooper 
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and  Madison  during  this  time? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  now  next  door  to  us  in  that  building 

where  Oliver's  confectionary  was  located,  right 
next  door  to  us,  was  the  meat  market  run  by  a  Jewish  fellow  by  the  name 
of  E.  M.  Goldberg.   It  was  Goldberg's  market  for  many  years  there.   But  on 
the  other  side  over  there,  Dr.  Purdy  and  Dr.  Ridder  opened  their  drug  store 
pretty  soon  afterwards.   I've  forgotten  now  the  year  that  Purdy  opened 
it.   As  you  know,  they  had  an  article  in  the  papers  in  Memphis   not  too 
long  ago  about  how  long  Purdy  had  been  on  that  corner.   So  they  started 
that  store — I  wouldn't  even  estimate  what  the  year  was — but  they  were  there 
for  a  long  time.   But  I  don't  remember  a  photography  shop.   But  then  after 
they  tore  that  old  home  down  and  Purdy  moved  in,  they  started  I  think, 
it  was  Burkle's  Bakery  and  a  lot  of  other  shops  moved  in  and  all  the  way 
around,  the  little  shops  around  on  Madison  going  toward  town.   But  I 
don't  remember  a  photography  shop. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  that  was  later. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  It  might  have  been. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  decide  to  start  work  on  The  Commer- 

cial Appeal? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  as  it  happened,  in  many  cases  somebody 

recommends  you  for  a  job.   I  was  pretty  dis- 
couraged at  being  a  soda  jerker,  and  I  didn't  want  to  do  this  all  my  life. 
I  had  a  friend  Claude  Capers,  who  incidentally  is  the  brother  of  Dr.  Ger- 
ald Capers,  your  friend.   Claude  was  working  on  The  Commercial  Appeal, 
just  a  copy  hopper,  as  we  called  them,  delivering  proofs  to  the  adver- 
tisers on  Main  Street.   He  and  Jimmy  and  Johnny  Hughes  had  planned  to 
paddle  a  canoe  from  Lake  Itasca  to  New  Orleans  on  the  Mississippi  River 
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and  Claude  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  work  for  him  that  summer.   And  I  said, 
"Well,  I  would  be  delighted  to".   And  Claude  never  did  come  back.   He  star- 
ted that  fall  on  into  Southwestern.   This  is  Gerald's  brother.   Jimmy  and 
Johnny  are  doctors  today  in  Memphis  and  you  may  know  them.   They  are  twins. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Hughes? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes,  Dr.  Jimmy  and  Johnny  Hughes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I've  seen  the  name,  yes  sir. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  They  went  to  Central  and  Jimmy  and  Johnny  Hughes 

played  opposite  ends  on  the  Central  High  football 
team  and  then  they  went  to  Southwestern  and  played  football  there  too.   Then 
they  both  became  doctors.   Later  I  ran  into,  I  can't  remember  whether  it  was 
Jimmy  or  Johnny.   In  World  War  II,  I  was  in  the  infantry  and  I  got  the  right 
side  of  my  face  paralyzed  and  I  was  put  into  an  evacuation  hospital  and  then 
back  to  Naples  to  a  general  hospital  where  I  ran  into  Captain  Brown.   He 
was  a  colonel  then  and  he  was  the  publisher  of  The  Commercial  Appeal ,  who 
was  in  Italy  at  that  time  with  Allied  Military  Government.   He  came  by  to 
see  me  in  the  hospital  and  told  me  that  Jimmy  and  Johnny  Hughes  were  in  the 
area,  but  they  were  not  in  charge  of  my  particular  branch  of  the  hospital. 
Jimmy  and  Johnny  Hughes  played  real  well;  they  were  both  very  talented   ends 
at  Central,  in  fact  we  used  to  laugh  at  them.   When  the  coach  saw  where  they 
would  have  to  take  them  out,  they  were  so  enthusiastic  about  playing  they 
would  cry,  really  cry  when  they  took  them  out.   And  I  know  that  they  would 
remember  that  now  if  they  are  both  alive  and  still  back  in  Memphis  and  I 
suppose  that  they  are.   I  hope  that  they  are  anyway. 

The  questions  back  on  that  Cooper  Street  area,  I  mentioned  that  we 
lived  on  Union  Avenue  right  back  of  those  stores  at  Cooper.   On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  it's  a  supermarket  there  and  it  is  level  with 
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Union  Avenue.   Back  in  those  days,  right  where  that  market  is,  the  hill  must 
have  been — it  was  leveled  of  course,  to  make  the  supermarket.   A  hugh  hill 
went  down  all  the  way  to  that  Baptist  Church  which  is  on  Union  Avenue.   It 
must  have  been  a  hundred  feet  high.   When  we  lived  down  on  Elzy  Street, 
my  dad  said  that  Cooper  Street,  the  street  railway  was  on  a  high  hill, 
all  the  way  down  Cooper  Street.   And  when  I  became  aware  of  anything,  it 
had  probably  been  leveled  down  to  the  street,  but  it  was  hilly  along  Cooper 
there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  street  cars  had  turned  around,  hadn't  they 

near  Cooper? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  The  Madison  Avenue  track  went  all   the  way  to  the 

Fairgrounds.   The  Madison  Avenue  car  track,  the 
Fairgrounds  #2,  went  out  Madison  Avenue,  going  east  and  then  it  turned  south 
on  Cooper  to  Young,  and  then  it  turned  east  on  Young  to  the  Fairgrounds  and 
there  was  a  loop  there,  and  then  it  would  come  all  the  way  around  and  come 
back  to  town  again  and  at  Third  and  Madison  Avenue.   It  would  turn  where 
the  old  Hill  home   used  to  be  where  the  Sterick  Building  is  now.   It 
would  turn  north,  go  to  Jefferson   and  up  Jefferson  to  Front,  down  Front, 
I  believe  to  Monroe,  and  then  right  back  around  to  Madison  again.   But  the 
Normal  School  which  I  believe  was  #1,  made  the  same  route,  except  that  at  the 
Fairgrounds  it  continued  on  out  to  Normal  School  and  then  came  back  on  the 
same  route.   I  think  that  one  interesting  thing  would  be,  to  me  as  an  old 
Memphian,  to  route  the  Cross  town  lines.   I  have  forgotten  now  where  it 
turned  around  on  the  North  and  South  ends  and  all  of  the  other  old  lines 
and  particularly  that  Raleigh  Springs  line  which  went  by  the  zoo  at  Memphis 
on  out  to  Raleigh.     I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  before  Professor,  that  my  dad 
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would  take  our  family  out  on  Sunday  outings  to  Raleigh  Springs  and  we 
would  stop  at  Binghampton  for  about  fifteen  minutes.   I  don't  know  why 
we  stopped  there,  but  it  was  always  a  fifteen  minute  stop  and  Dad  would 
go  out  and  buy  a  Sunday  paper  and  we'd  carry  that  on  in  to  Raleigh  Springs. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  political  situation  in  Memphis 

when  you  got  out  of  high  school?   I  suppose  you 
weren't  noticing  it  as  much  then  as  you  were  later. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  I  suppose  that  I  did  notice  it.   Mr. 

Crump  did  a  lot  for  our  area,  for  Memphis 
and  for  West  Tennessee.  I  think  the  greatest  thing  that  the  old  man  did 
was  to  bring  TVA  in.  He  had  a  battle  on  his  hands,  as  you  well  know  be- 
cause you  have  studied  it  more  than  I  have,  but  the  utilities  fought  him 
tooth  and  toenail  and  this  was  a  real  great  victory  for  him.  He  named  a 
street  downtown  or  an  alley  and  that  alley  today  is  named  the  date  of  .  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  November  4th,  1934. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  That's  right.   That's  the  name  of  the  alley 

downtown  and  they  named  it  to  perpetuate  that 
date.   The  one  thing  as  a  young  man — and  being  young  you  would  maybe  take 
it  more  to  heart  than  if  you  were  older — even  knowing  that  you  were  getting 
good  government,  which  we  did  get,  was  to  know  that  we  had  no  choice  for 
mayor.   We  were  going  to  have  the  mayor  that  Mr.  Crump  decided  we  were 
going  to  have.   We  were  going  to  have  the  Commissioners  that  he  decided 
we  were  going  to  have,  and  many  times  the  governor  and  many  times  the 
senator,  like  McKellar,  who  was  a  Crump  man.   Just  because  of  that  loss 
of  independance  it  created  a  lot  of  resentment  of  fellows  in  my  age  bracket, 
18,  19  and  20  years  old.   Even  knowing  that  we  were  getting  good  government — 
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I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  about  that  because  all  those  people 
that  he  appointed  as  Commissioners,  like  E.  W.  Hale  and  then  later  Joe 
Boyle  were  all  capable  men,  as  good  as  you  could  get.   There  was  always 
that  thought  that  it  would  have  been  nice  if  we  had  been  able  to  have  voted. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  young  people  grow  up  feeling  that  they  had 

co  choice  in  government? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  We  didn't  have  a  choice,  we  knew  that.   And  as 

a  young  person  this  is  a  form  of  resentment. 
You  resent  this,  you  do  this.   Younger  people  are  more  affected.   You 
know  in  colleges  they  will  carry  banners  and  scream  and  holler  around  for 
principles,  and  this  was  a  principle  that  we  all  adhered  to  and  endorsed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Young  people  often  tend  to  be  idealistic  about 

things. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  I  think  they  tend  to  be.   And  that  might  have 

been  the  ideal  situation  for  Memphis  as  far  as 
Memphians,  as  far  as  the  city,  was  concerned,  the  development  of  it  and  ail- 
but  we  lost  something  by  not  having  it  a  little  more  independant.   A  little 
more  democratic  is  what  I'm  trying  to  say. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  any  of  the  young  people  who  felt  that  way 

grow  up  and  become  effective  Crump  opponents 
later? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  by  the  time  we  got  up  to  where  we  could 

have  any  clout,  the  regime  had  sort  of  petered 
out.   It  didn't  have  the  strength  it  did  when  we  were  kids  growing  up. 
It  lost  its  power  and  you  know  Mayor  Overton  pulled  away  and  tried  to 
fight  and  many  of  the  others.   I  don't  think  Senator  McKellar  ever  did; 
I  think  he  stayed  right  on  through  as  a  loyal  Crumpite.   I  don't  know  about 
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Carrol  Seabrook  and  some  of  the  others.   Carrol  Seabrook  became  Fire  Com- 
missioner I  think,  after  Overton  had  pulled  away.   I  am  not  absolutely 
sure  that  I  remember  exactly  what  happened  between  Crump  and  Mayor  Over- 
ton.  I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  TVA,  he  was  a  little  pre- 
mature in  signing  a  TVA  agreement  of  some  sort,  I  believe  it  was  now.   They 
did  have  a  disagreement.   The  young  people  in  those  days — that  was  the 
only  point  of  contention  was  the  lack  of  good  old  democratic  principal 
of  being  able  to  vote  for  another  guy  for  mayor.   It  would  have  been  nice  had 
we  done  that.   We  would  have  talked  all  about  it;  we  didn't  have  that 
choice. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  wasn't  anything  other  people  could  do  I 

suppose? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  No,  not  a  thing.   And  business  people  wouldn't 

help  because  he  could  hurt.   Mr.  Crump  said 
that  he  would  give  anybody  a  thousand  dollars  that  could  prove  that  he  ever 
took  any  graft.   Nobody  ever  collected  that  because  I  don't  think  he  ever 
took  any  graft.   He  didn't  have  to.   He  had  a  big  insurance  business  and 
a  big  real  estate  business  and  here  a  man  moves  to  Memphis  and  he  talks 
around  and  finds  out  what  the  score  is — who  do  you  think  he  buys  his  insur- 
ance, or  if  possible  the  real  estate,  from?   The  company  is  a  great  big 
concern  today.   They  got  a  good  start.   This  isn't  anything  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  breaking  the  law.   That  has  nothing  to  do  with  breaking 
the  law. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Crump  never  did  take  a 

bribe  or  steal  anything. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Nobody  ever  collected  that  thousand  dollars. 
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There  were  a  lot  of  people  that  would  have  liked 
to  have  caught  him  in  some  sort  of  shennigans  but  he  was  Simon  pure.   And 
he  was  one  of  the  great  Memphians.   You  are  going  to  have  to  look  back  and 
say  "so  we  lost  a  little  freedom  back  in  those  days."   They  didn't  have 
any  freedom  in  Kansas  City  under  Pendergast  and  they  didn't  have  any 
freedom  in  Jersey  City  under  Hague,  and  you  could  name  a  dozen  or  so  other 
cities  in  American  that  didn't  have  any  either  back  in  those  days.   Poli- 
tics had  another  meaning.   You  couldn't  do  this  today. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  can  see  how  it  would  be  disappointing  though 

to  young  people  at  the  time. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  But  Mr.  Crump,  I  remember  him  walking  down 

on  the  streets  of  downtown  when  I  worked  at 
The  Commercial  Appeal  when  it  was  down  on  the  Square.   He  spoke  to  every- 
one, carried  the  cane  and  I  believe  a  fedora-type  hat.  that  shock  of  white 
hair  and  those  big  eyes  and  those  bushy  eyebrows.   He  was  just  as  much 
downtown  Memphis  as  the  Exchange  Building  was  and  he  had  lots  and  lots 
of  friends  and  he  was  a  great  power.   He  has  to  go  down  as  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  that  period  and  of  course  and  back  to  the  founding 
fathers,  go  back  to  Isaac  Shelby  and  John  Overton  and  Andrew  Jackson  and 
all  those  people  that  you  write  about. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  remember  people's  names  well? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  They  say  so.  Now  I  met  him  also  at  a  picnic  at 

St.  Peter's  Orphanage  on  the  Fourth  of  July.   I 
suppose  they  still  have  those  big  picnics.   And  all  the  politicians  in 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  would  come  out  to  the  picnics  because  everybody 
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was  there.   An  they  would  glad-hands  around  and  I  met  him  along  with  two 
hundred  other  people  and  I  told  him  my  name,  but  I  don't  believe  that  he  would 
have  remembered  it.   But  they  say  that  he  would,  like  Jim  Farley.   Roosevelt 
would  always  claim  that  Jim  Farley  had  this  great  memory  of  being  able  to 
recall  names  and  Mr.  Crump  apparently  had  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  heard  from  several  people  that  he  did. 

I  have  also  heard  that  he  had  people  that  walked 
around  with  him  sometimes  that  would  tell  him. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Charlie  Johnson  and  Pete  Smith,  could  be,  but 

then  I  wouldn't  discredit  the  old  man  because 
you  have  a  picture  in  your  book  of  the  old  man  as  a  young  man  and  look  at 
that  picture.   You're  looking  at  a  man  that  is  going  places — a  young  man — 
and  he  did.   He  lived  up  to  that.   He  has  that  determined,  grim  look  about  him, 
successful.   He  wasn't  that  successful  when  that  picture  was  taken,  but  he 
became.   He  had  the  determined  look  and  he  had  the  ambition  and  the  talent 
and  ingenuity  and  everything  else  that  it  would  take  to  be  a  big  man — and 
he  was  in  Memphis.  You  are  going  to  have  to  put  him  in  the  great  category — 
I'd  have  to  put  him  in  the  great  category.   He  never  did  do  anything  bad 
or  ugly  or  evil  like  some  of  the  politicians  do  today  to  get  where  they 
are.   I  don't  think  he  ever  did  do  that.   As  a  result,  I'd  have  to  put  him 
as  a  great  Memphian. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  were  some  of  the  newspapermen  opposed  to 

him? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  were 

talking  about  the  young  people  resent  him. 
Not  only  the  young  people,  but  there  was  a  big  segment  of  the  population  in 
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Memphis  that  resented  Mr.  Crump  too,  for  that  reason — not  being  able  to  vote 
for  a  second  candidate  for  mayor.   And  the  newspapers  picked  that  up  as  the 
print  media  will  do.   This  is  just  something  delightful  that  they  know. 
The' re  not  going  to  get  hurt  by  yamming  at  the  politicians  and  it  is  going 
to  please  the  great  majority  of  the  Memphians  that  read  it.   Any  kind  of 
a  controversy  will.   We  mentioned  in  some  of  our  correspondence  about  Sill- 
iman  Evans  over  there  who  was  publisher  of  The  Tennessean.   People  in 
Middle  Tennessee  and  East  Tennessee  resented  the  dickens  out  of  Mr.  Crump 
because  of  what  he  was  doing  for  West  Tennessee  and  Silliman  Evans 
took  up  the  banner.   I  souldn't  say  banner  because  that  was  his  competitive 
newspaper  in  Nashville,  but  he  took  up  the  flag  and  he  would  start  his 
editorials,  anti-Crump  editorials, and  it  got  to  the  point  where  the  only 
thing  Mr.  Crump  could  do  was  to  buy  page  ads.   So  he  would  buy  page  ads  in 
The  Commercial  Appeal  and  so  would  Silliman  Evans.   Silliman  Evans  would 
present  his  story  against  Crump  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  go  back  and 

look  these  up  in  The  Commercial  Appeal.   They're  back  there. 

DR.  CRAWFOPJJ:  Do  you  remember  about  what  year? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  yes, I  would  say  in  '28  or  '29  and  certainly 

'30  and  '31,  somewhere  in  that   span.   And  I 
know  that  one  of  the  Crump  page  ads  answering  Silliman  Evans  ad  was  head- 
lined, "Silly  Man  Evans."   I  knew  Silliman  Evans  Jr.  and  I  would  meet  with 
him  when  there  would  be  newspaper  group  meetings  around  the  South  and  I 
would  talk  to  Silliman.   After  the  old  man  had  died  I  said,  "Were  they 
really  that  antagonistic  toward  one  another  personally?"   And  he  said,  "No! 
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Mr.  Crump  would  come  in  our  home  in  Nashville  and  they  would  get  down  there 
and  get  tight  and  have  one  heck  of  a  good  time.   I  wasn't  down  there,  but 
we  could  hear  them."   He  was  just  a  kid  you  know.   But  he  said  that  when 
Mr.  Evans  would  come  into  Memphis,  he'd  go  visit  Crump.   Cromp  had  a  nice 
home  out  there  on  .  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Peabody. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes,  not  very  far  from  Cooper.   I  remember  when  the 

paper  was  still  across  from  the  Court  Square  after  the  papers  had  blasted 
him,  editorials  about  his  candidate  and  how  they  was  going  to  whip  his  can- 
didate.  Well,  they  didn't  whip  his  candidate  and  election  night,  Crump 
got  all  of  his  city  employees  that  he  could  order  out  in  a  torch-light  parade 
and  they  came  all  the  way  down  from  the  court  house  and  marched  in  front  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal  and  hollered  and  yawed  and  everything  else  and  I 
never  will  forget  that,  that  was  quite  a  parade  and  he  led  the  group  that 
came  down. 

Do  you  remember  about  when  that  was? 

Well,  I'd  have  to  think.   I  would  say  the  latter 

part  of  1931,  just  as  a  guess,  but  that  actually 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  NICHOLS: 


happened. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  a  colorful  time,  wasn't  it? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes,  it  was.   And  to  digress  from  politics  to 

baseball — The  Commercial  Appeal  had  a  diamond 
built  out  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  before  the  days  of  radio.   They 
would  have  the  big  league  games  and  the  Chicks,  of  course,  had  a  big  follow- 
ing there.    When  they  wer^out  of  town — there  was  a  little  fat  guy  named 
Tommy  Baldridge  that  ran  it — he'd  get  the  information  from  the  Wiley's  and 
come  over.   If  it  was  a  single,  they'd  ring  one  bell  and  they  had  a  gadget 
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that  would  run  to  first  base.   And  crowds  would  stand  out  there  in  Court 
Square  and  watch  that  goofy  thing  and  watch  the  game  like  that,  see.   If 
it  was  a  home  run  it  was  bong,  bong,  bong,  bong  and  everybody  would  cheer, 
if  it  happened  to  be  Roy  Carlisle,  who  was  a  Memphis  Chick  star  center 
fielder  who  used  to  play  in  the  outfield.   And  then  there  was  big  Joe  Hut- 
chison who  played  outfield  for  the  Chicks.   He  went  to  Brooklyn  and  he 
didn't  do  too  well  in  the  big  leagues.   He  couldn't  hit  a  curve.   But  the 
Chicks  had  a  catcher  by  the  name  of  Tex  Jeans  and  oh  so  many,  we  thought, 
great  players  in  the  Southern  Association. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  can  see  how  that  would  be  very  effective 

before  television  and  radio. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Yeah,  that's  right.   It  was.   We  had  extras 

then.   As  a  kid  I  sold  extras  in  Memphis.   After 
the  big  prize  fights,  like  the  Dempsey-Tunney ' s  and  the  Dempsey-Carpentier , 
or  whatever  the  Frenchman's  name  was.   We  would  sell  those  out — go  out  in 
the  neighborhood  and  sell  a  lot  of  them.   But  after  radio  started  coming  in 
and  we'd  broadcast  the  fights  the  extras  went  out  the  window.   The  sinking 
of  the  Titanic  sold  a  lot  of  extras.   But  then  a  little  later  on,  you  got 
the  news  on  the  radio  and  then  of  course,  later  on  the  television. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  had  not  realized  why  they  stopped  printing 

extras. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Yeah,  that  was  the  reason.   Those  early  days  as 

a  kid,  I  can  remember  so  very  well.   Clover  Farm 
Dairy  had,  you  mentioned  the  ice  wagons,  and  of  course  we  all  remember  that. 
When  a  guy  would  see  the  ice,  you'd  hold  your  hands  and  get  that  ice  and 
your  mother  had  a  sign  in  the  front  window,  twenty-five  pounds  or  fifty 
pounds  or  whatever  it  was  that  the  guy  was  supposed  to  see.   And  the  guy 


would  bring  it  in  and  put  it  in  the  icebox  on  the  back  porch.   My  job  was 

to  empty  the  can  of  water  underneath  it  and  invariably  I'd  forget  it  and 

get  a  whipping  because  that  would  run  over.   You  know  that  drip  thing  would 

come  down.   But  to  get  back  to  the  little  mules,  Clover  Farm  Dairy,  in 

those  days,  had  milk  delivered  and  they  had  these  cute,  little  mules.   They 

weren't  jackasses,  but  they  were  little  mules  that  pulled  the  little  wagons 

all  over  the  city.   These  little  mules  were  a  Memphis  landmark  too.    I 

don't  know  what  in  the  world  ever  happened  to  them.   Of  course  they  died 

out  and  they  started  trucks. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  dairy  was  this? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Clover  Farm.   And  then  on  the  ice  companies 

there  was  Bolen-Huse  and  there  was  East  End 
and  they  also  had  coal,  they  were  called  coal  and  ice.   They  supplied 
the  coal  in  the  winter  and  the  ice  in  the  summer  and  most  of  the  homes 
in  the  neighborhood  where  we  lived  had  grates  and  little  stoves  and  we 
always  had  a  ton  of  coal  delivered  and  it  was  my  job  to  build  the  fire 
with  the  kindling  and  take  up  those  old  ashes.   That  was  the  worst  job  in 
the  world  for  you  and  you  never  did  get  the  room  warm  with  grate  fires. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  dairy  that  had  the  green  cloverleaf? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  That  was  Clover  Farm  because  there  is  your  clover, 

see.   And  then  Raymond  Skinner  comes  in  with 
Forest   Hill.   I  lived  across  the  street  from  Raymond  Skinner  on  Summit 
right  near  Union  Avenue  when  Forest  Hill  Dairy  was  in  the  back  of  his  house 
on  Summit  Street.    Raymond  Skinner  was  of  course,  the  founder  of  Forest 
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Hill  Dairy.   It  branched  out  to  be,  I  guess,  the  biggest  dairy  in  town,  or 
one  of  the  biggest  ones.   Forest  Hill  had  that  plant  over  there  we  mentioned, 
East  End  Park.   They  built  the  plant  on  Madison  Avenue  in  front  of  East 
End  Park  in  later  years.   I  made  some  notes,  and  I  don't  know  whether  these 
will  be  of  any  interest  or  not. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  they  would  be. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  we  mentioned  the  totem  pole. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'd  like  to  get  that  account  about  the  totem 

pole. 
IIR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  we  were  discussing  The  Commercial  Appeal 

and  Gooster  Evans,  the  national  manager , wanting 
to  get  the  state  legislature  to  pass  a  law  where  it's  possible  to  get  color 
in  liquor  ads.   The  only  way  we  could  run  ads  was  in  black  and  white  and  the 
color  meant  a  lot  of  revenue  extra.   And  couldn't  get  it  so  they  appealed 
to  Will  Gerber,  who  was   Crump's  front  man  in  Nashville  at  the  state  legis- 
lature to  proposition  them.   He  promised  to  do  so.   But  right  after  that 
time  the  city  bought  a  totem  pole  for  about  $2,500,  I  believe  it  was,  maybe 
it  was  $1,500.   But  in  those  days  it  was  a  lot  of  money  for  a  totem  pole 
and  they  put  it  right  down  in  Confederate  Park.   The  Commercial  Appeal  had 
a  field  day  in  panic  about  everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pur- 
chase of  that  thing.   And  there  it  was  down  there  with  all  the  crazy  heads 
on  it  as  totem  poles  have.   Jack  Knox,  The  Commercial's  cartoonist,  one  day 
drew  that  totem  pole  with  Mr.  Crump's  caricature  at  the  top,  E.  W.  Hale, 
I  think  was  second — however  the  hierarchy  was —  and  I  have  forgotten  now 
who  would  really  be  second.   But  anyway  they  had  them  all  on  there  except 
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Will  Gerber.   Will  Gerber's  picture  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole 
and  here,  Jack  had  drawn  a  little  old  dog  sniffing  around  at  the  bottom  part 
of  the  totem  pole.   So  this  comes  out  in  the  paper  and  Bill  Sturdivant  comes 
over  and  tell  us,  "Our  color  is  out  the  window,  look  at  this  cartoon  that 
Jack  Knox  has  drawn  and  Will  Gerber,  the  guy  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
butter  up  to  get  the  legislation  passed  on  color  for  liquor  ads — it's 
gone . " 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  Will  Gerber  was  working  with  the  legis- 

lative delegation. 
IIR.  NICHOLS:  I  believe  he  was.   And  they  resented  him  in 

Nashville.   If  there  was  a  tough  job  to  do, 
he  got  the  tough  job.   As  a  consequence  he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  criticism, 
which  he  understood  and  it  was  all  right.   You  can  find  that  cartoon  back 
in  the  archives  of  The  Commercial  Appeal  to  try  to  pinpoint  the  date. 
But  you  know  we  have  not  yet  talked  about  Clarence  Saunders  except  maybe 
to  mention  the  Pink  Palace.   To  me,  Clarence  Saunders  was  a  great  Memphian 
and  has  to  be  included. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  active  during  the  time  that  you  were 

growing  up? 
IIR.  NICHOLS:  Yes,  he  was.   Piggly  Wiggly  had  started.   We 

were  buying  groceries  at  Mr.  Bowers  store  and 
the  Mr.  Bowers'  Store  had  a  sign  with  the  bull  dog  that  said,  "You  Won't 
Get  Bit  If  You  Buy  At  Mr.  Bowers."   But  it  was  one  of  those  mama  and  papa 
kind  of  things  where  you'd  go  in  and  have  the  list  that  your  mother  gave  you 
and  the  guy  would  bring  the  groceries  out.   I  remember  the  first  Piggly 
Wiggly  stores.   You  had  a  market  basket  that  you  took  around.   Somebody 
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said  they'll  steal  him  blind  and  they  were  afraid  that  they  would  steal, 
but  they  didn't.   You  had  a  checkout  counter  and  all.   The  Piggly  Wiggly  store 
started  and  really  mushroomed,  not  only  in  Memphis  but  he  sold  franchises 
all  over  like  Holiday  Inn,  just  about  this  type  of  a  success.   He  went 
into  New  York  and  they  had  to  make,  as  I  understand  it,  new  rules  on 
Wall  Street  to  contain  it.   They  made  the  new  rules  so  he  lost. 

He  lost  his  first  fortune  but  he  had  built  that  beautiful  Pink  Palace. 
You  have  in  your  book  the  name  that  he  called  it,  probably  after  his  wife 
or  his  daughter.   But  Memphians  always  called  it,  as  you  also  state,  the 
Pink  Palace.   It  was  just  fabulous  as  it  is  today.   That  photograph  that 
you  have  of  it  is  great.   It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  big  that  house 
is  and  then  to  think  that  it  would  be  just  for  a  family.   But  then  he 
lost  it.   And  the  city  took  over  the  property  and  Chickasaw  Gardens  was 
developed.   But  he  had  planned  golf  courses  there.   After  he  had  lost  Pig- 
gly Wiggly,  he  Started  another  group  of  stores  as  I'm  sure  you  know,  Pro- 
fessor, called  Sole  Owner  of  My  Name  Stores,  and  they  did  well.   Well 
enough  for  him  to  build  another — to  buy  another  big  piece  of  property 
and  to  build  a  rustic  type  home  out  in  that  property  and  a  eolf  course.   I 
remember  it.   There  was  a  lake  there.   It  was  one  of  the  longest  that 
that  I  have  every  played.   I'm  trying  to  remember  where  that  was,  I  feel 
pretty  sure  that  that  is  where  Audubon  Park  is  now — that  same  area. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  that  was  later. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  That  was  after  Piggly  Wiggly.   That  was  in  the 

thirties.   That  would  be  in  the  early  thirties. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  may  have  been  a  part  of  what 

is  now  Audubon  Park? 
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MR,  NICHOLS:  I'm  pretty  sure  that  is  Audubon  Park  now. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  there  is  a  golf  course  at  Audubon. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Maybe  it  was  patterned  after  the  original  one, 

it  might  have  been.   It  might  have  been  the 
same  golf  course  that  Clarence  Saunders  had,  I'm  not  sure  of  that,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  that  was  the  area  anyway.   They  may  have  changed  some  of 
the  holes.   I  had  met  him  after  he  had  lost  everything.   Talking  about 
what  he  left  in  money  when  Clarence  Saunders  died,  it  wasn't  very  much. 
It  was  written  somewhere  that  he  had  left  nothing.   He  had  two  sons,  Lee 
and  Clay.   I  have  forgotten  which  one  was  the  rapscallion,  but  I  think 
it  was  Clay.   He  flew  under  the  Harahan  Bridge  one  time  in  an  airplane.   In 
later  years  after  the  old  man  had  passed  away  I  called  on  Lee  one  time. 
He  ran  a  food  brokerage  there  in  Memphis.   I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to 
those  two  fellows,  but  they  inherited  their  dad's  reputation  and  of  course 
it  would  be  hard  to  live  up  to  a  reputation  of  a  dad  like  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  when,  Clay  was  it?,  flew  under 

the  Harahan  Bridge? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  No,  but  it  would  be,  I  would  say,  late  twenties. 

And  I  remember  that  Keedoozles  and  Clarence 
Saunders wasn ' t  through  yet.   He  built  the  Keedoozles  and  I  had  a  business 
acquaintance  from  Shreveport  came  in  and  who  said  the  first  thing  I  want 
to  do  is  to  see  this  goofy  Keedoozle  of  Clarence  Saunders1'.'   Well,  he  had 
one  right  out  at  Union  Avenue  Extended,  out  there  near  Poplar.   I  think 
it's  Union  Avenue  Extended.   He  had  one  thereon  that  corner.   We  went  in 
it.   I  had  never  been  in  one  before.   This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1943. 
I  remember  that  distinctly  because  my  son  was  born  that  November  and  I 
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remember  that  Sis  and  I  went  by  there  one  time.  She  was  pregnant  at  the 
time  and  that  would  either  be  '47  or  '48. 

This  was  an  amazing  thing.   They  gave  you  a  key,  a  heavy  key  gadget 
and  you'd  go  down  and  you'd  see  Campbell's  tomato  soup  and  you'd  punch  the 
key  in  there  and  turn  it  one  time  if  you  only  wanted  one  can,  if  you  wanted 
two  cans  you  would  turn  it  twice.   If  you  pulled  the  key  out  nothing  hap- 
pened.  You  would  go  on  around  and  get  all  of  your  groceries  that  way,  put- 
ting them  in  the  slot  and  turning  them  and  when  you  got  all  the  way  around 
to  the  checkout  counter,  they  pulled  these  slipout  that  had  the  perforations 
on  it  and  put  it  in  the  machine  and  all  these  groceries  on  an  endless  belt 
would  accumulate  on  the  belt  and  come  right  there  and  here  are  your  gro- 
ceries. 

The  idea  was  good.   But  Mrs.  Housewife  where  he  was  defeated  was  with 
the  fresh  vegetables  and  meats.   He  couldn't  invent  anything  that  would — 
llama's  got  to  look  at  the  vegetables  and  she's  got  to  pinch  the  meat.   So, 
it  didn't  work  out  too well  there.   To  me,  Clarence  Saunders  in  that  time 
segment  was  a  very  unusual  Memphian.   You  can  name  a  dozen  or  so  that  are 
like  Keramons.   I  met  Kemmons  when  I  had  an  Austin  automobile  that  I  wanted 
to  sell  for  $50.00.   I  advertised  it  and  Kemmons  called  me  and  said,  "Would 
you  bring  it  by  here  and  let  me  look  at  it  for  I  want  to  think  about  buying 
it  for  my  nephew."   I  ronk  it-  by  there  where  he  lived  on  Cox  Street  with 
his  mother.   On  Cox  Street,  just  right  off  Madison  Avenue  there  in  a  duplex. 
I  stood  out  in  the  front  yard  and  talked  to  his  mother  when  Kemmons  took 
the  little  Austin  around  two  or  three  blocks  with  his  little  nephew.   The 
mother  said  that  Kemmons  had  done  such  a  great  job  stepping  in  after  the 
daddy  had  died  and  being  the  breadwinner  of  the  family.   And  at  that  time 
I  think  he  had  some  movies,  he  had  pinball  machines  all  around  and  I  don't 
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know  what  all.   I  saw  him  a  long  time  after  that  and  asked  him  did  he  re- 
member me  trying  to  sell  him  an  Austin.   Incidentally,  he  offered  me 
$35.00  for  my  Austin,  I  was  asking  $50.00  for  it  and  I  said,  "No,  I 
believe  I  can  get  $50.00  for  it—which  I  did.     So  this  is  the  way  Kem- 
mons  operated,  see.   And  we  used  to  laugh  about  that  Kemmons  has  to  go  down 
as  one  of  the  great  Memphians  along  with  Clarence  Saunders,  with  Mr.  Crump 
and  a  lot  of  other  that  you  know  about. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Holiday  Inn  has  certainly  been  one  of  the 

success  stories  of  the  city. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  It  sure  has  been.   At  that  time  and  growing 

up  as  a  kid,  they  had  tourist  courts  and  those 
were  little  individual  white  houses,  dotted  around  and  somebody  would  add  a 
half  a  dozen  or  so  of  those  and  that  was  it.   All  over  the  country  when  you 
traveled  you  stayed  in  either  a  hotel  downtown  or  a  tourist  court.   And  he 
didn't  want  to  stay  in  a  tourist  court.   Of  course  the  hotels  in  those  days 
were  the  downtown  hotels,  particularly  the  place  to  stay,  whereas  today  you 
witness  the  demise  of  the  great  hotels  like  our  Peabody  and  the  Claridge  in 
downtown  Memphis  and  here  the  four  big  hotels  are  all  vacant  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  Little  Rock? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes,  but  speaking  of  the  Peabody,  my  wife  and  I 

feel  particularly  sad  about  the  Peabody  dying  out 
because  when  I  worked  on  The  Commercial  Appeal  I  got  a  pass  to  the  Skyway 
and  to  the  Claridge  Balinese  Room  and  we  had  an  occasion  then.   We  both 
loved  to  dance.   We  danced  to  all  those  name  bands  that  came  in  and  you  know 
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they  changed  every  two  weeks.   The  Claridge  and  the  Peabody  vied  with  one 
another  in  bringing  good  bands  in.   The  Skyway,  I'm  sure  you've  had  dinner 
there,  what  a  great  dinner  place  it  was,  and  the  Plantation  Roof  Garden,  too. 
In  reading  about  the  early  days  of  Memphis  we  all  know  that  those  old  Miss- 
issippi planters  would  come  up  with  all  that  cotton  money  and  blow  it  at 
the  Peabody.   Alonzo  was  the  head  waiter.   I  met  Alonzo  as  all  Memphians 
of  that  day  that  were  going  to  the  Peabody  did.   Of  course  Alonzo  met 
everybody.   He  was  quite  a  character.   And  the  Claridge  was  the  same  way. 
We  had  Shorty  Aderson  as  a  fixture  at  the  Claridge. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  he  the  head  waiter  there? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  No,  Shorty  was  Assistant  Manager  and  was  well- 

known  by  Memphians  of  that  time.   The  Peabody, 
when  you  think  about  all  of  those  Venetian  dining  rooms  and  those  big  meeting 
rooms.  .  .  .I've  had  many  dinners  there.   They  were  mostly  mashed  potatoes 
and  peas.   You  know  of  the  mashed  potato  and  pea  circuit.   Well,  they  served 
a  lot  of  that.   But  the  food  usually  was  very  good. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  what  room? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  they  had  of  course  the  coffee  shop  in  the 

basement  for  a  long  time,  then  they  had  the  Venetian 
dining  room,  and  they  had  the  Skyway  and  the  Plantation  Roof  Garden  where 
you  could  have  dinner. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  about  when  the  Skyway  opened? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  Let's  see.   They  had  the  Plantation  Roof 

Garden  which  was  out  with  no  covering  on  it  when 
Sis  and  I  started  dating.   This  would  be  mid-thirties.   I  think  the  Skyway 
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would  be  mid-1930's,  say  1935.   About  there  is  when  they  built  the  Skyway. 
I'm  not  being  absolutely  sure.   During  the  Cotton  Carnival  time  they  would 
have  a  dance  band  over  in  the  Plantation  Roof  Garden  and  they  would  have  a 
dance  band  in  the  Skyway.   They'd  have  two;   you  could  go  from  one  to  the 
other.   Speaking  of  the  Cotton  Carnival  parties  and  things  like  Ices  or  Sours 
and  all  of  those  clubs  that  they  had.   They  would  rent  suites  and  have 
big  parties—  .all  the  socialites  that  belonged  to  those  clubs.   I  suppose 
they  are  still  in  vogue  in  Memphis,  but  they  meet  other  places.   The 
Peabody  was  the  meeting  ground.   Maybe  Kemmons  big  hotel  on  the  river  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Peabody  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  Rivermont. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes.   Maybe  it's  taken  the  place. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  To  some  extent. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  I  belonged  to  the  Memphis  Sales  Executive  Club. 

They  call  it  Marketing  and  Sales  now.   We  met 
so  many  times  at  the  Peabody  and  always  had  our  big  salesmen's  award  party 
at  the  Peabody.   Now  they  are  having  it  at  the  Rivermont.   Of  course,  they 
can't  very  well  have  it  at  the  Peabody  since  it's  dark.   Everything  changes. 
People  don't  want  to  stay  at  downtown  hotels  any  more.   They  want  to  stay  at 
motels,  that's  why.   The  population  trend  has  been  out  away  from  inner  cities. 
In  all  the  big  cities  in  the  country,  it's  that  way. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  mentioned  another  person  who  was  one  of  your 

customers  at  Mr.  Oliver's,  that  was  Lloyd  Binford, 
the  censor  of  the  city.   What  do  you  remember  about  him,  Mr.  Nichols? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  I  know  I  can  remember  this:   Lowell  Ander- 
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son,  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  President  of  Romeo  in  Memphis,  is  younger 
than  I  am  and  was  our  little  delivery  boy  who  also  hopped  the  cars.   We 
had  just  those  coca-cola  trays;  they  would  take  the  sandwiches  and  drinks 
out  to  the  car.   A  little  later  on  they  invented  the  hook-on  tray.   Lowell's 
job  was  to  wait  on  the  customers.   They  would  come  out  at  night  and  he  would 
go  out  and  take  their  order.   Binford  would  come  around  there  with  a  date 
and  park  in  the  back.   We  used  to  laugh  about  him  being  so  strict  on  the 
movies.   He  would  come  back  there  and  park  in  the  back  with  his  girl.   I 
called  on  Lowell  a  couple  of  years  ago  at  Romeo  and  we  were  laughing  about 
Mr.  Binford  parking  back  there.   Lowell  said,  "I  remember,  he  was  always 
good  for  a  fifty-cent  tip."  And  a  fifty-cent  tip  back  in  those  days  was 
about  like  two  dollars  tip  today.   He  was  very  strict  about  the  movies 
that  he  said  could  not  play  in  Memphis.   You  would  laugh  now  to  see  the 
movies.   How  ridiculous  could  he  get!   But  Memphis  needs  another  Lloyd 
Binford  over  there  when  you  see  the  caliber  of  movies  that  they've  got  in 
some  of  those  houses.   Tommy  Turley  is  a  good  friend  of  mine.   I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  Tommy  or  not,  but  he  is  a  judge  or  a  prominent  attor- 
ney general  or  something  like  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes   sir,   prosecuting  attorney — federal  prose- 

cutor. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  I  should  have  remembered.   We  went  to  Tech 

together  and  I  was  reading  in  the  Commercial 
or  somewhere  one  day  where  they  had  brought  the  male  star  of  "Deep  Throat" 
into  Memphis  and  they  were  going  to  prosecute  him.   I  don't  know  whatever 
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happened  to  the  thing.   But  I  thought  how  ridiculous  this  is  to  bring  this 
guy  in  on  this  one  movie  when  anytime  during  the  day  or  night  in  Memphis 
they've  got  a  hundred  little  shops  showing  all  kinds  of  blue  movies. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  not  in  Mr.  Binford's  day  though. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  No,  Memphis  needs  another  Binford. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  cam  there  in  the  twenties,  I  believe  from 

Mississippi.   Was  he  a  bachelor  then? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes,  I  think  he  stayed  a  bachelor,  I  don't 

think  he  ever  married. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  an  insurance  executive,  I  believe. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  I  believe.   I  don't  know  a  whole  lot  about  him 

except  that  he  was  a  frequenter  of  Oliver's  as 
everybody  of  any  prominence  at  all  in  town  was.   The  sandwiches  were  just 
delicious.  They  were  made  on  a  flat  plate  with  butter  on  both  sides  and 
the  toast  like  oven  toast.   You  know  how  delicious  oven  toast  is!   And  Mrs. 
Oliver  cotfked  her  own  hams  and  made  her  own  salad  dressings  and  we  had 
Fortune's  ice  cream  and  salads  and  things  and  of  course,  Whitman's  Sampler, 
and  Nuncios.   The  people  stopped  coming  after  Craig  bought  it  out  and  the 
depresslra  hit  and  that  was  it. 

And  then  I  think  there  is  a  store — I  don't  know  what  it  is  today — 
it  was  a  plaint  store  there  for  a  long  time.   Do  you  recall  what  it  is  there 
on  the  isrxhwest  corner  of  Cooper  and  Madison?   It  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
DR.  CR^StBD:  There  is  a  night  club  there  now,  I  can't  re- 

member the  names. 
MR.  NT'CiMS:  You  know  in  making  notes,  I've  got  in  the  mid- 

twenties  and  before  there  were  eight  high  schools 
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in  Memphis;  there  was  Crockett  Tech,  Central,  CBC  or  Christian  Brothers 

College,  Catholic  High,  South  Side,  MUS  (Memphis  University  School)  Mes- 

sick  and  Humes.   Christian  Brothers  College  and  MUS  were  private  schools. 

Now  I  went  to  Crockett  Tech  after  I  had  gone  to  Central  a  year.   Now 

Crockett  Tech  was  down  on  Jefferson  and  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  name  of 

the  street  that  was  close  there.   Of  course  it  has  been  torn  down.   What 

a  wild  piece  of  architecture  it  was.   I  don't  suppose  you  remember  it, 

but  it  had  turrets. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I've  seen  pictures. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Have  you?   Central  High  grew  out  of  that  old — 

it  was  Memphis  High.   And  then  James  L.  Has- 
sell  comes  into  town,  a  red-headed  Texan,  became  principal  of  the  school, 
and  he  changed  it  to  Crockett  Tech,  naturally,  being  a  Texan .   He  was  quite 
a  guy. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  this,  sir? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  James  L.  Hassell,  who  was  the  principal  of  Croc- 

kett Tech.   He  had  an  assistant,  Alice  O'Don- 
nell,  a  straight-laced  wonderful  person;  Irish,  of  course.   I  was  there 
a  year  and  then  we  moved  out  to  the  new  school  where  I  graduated  from 
Tech  in  1930  and  Professor  Hassell  stayed  for  many  years  after  that. 
Alice  O'Donnell  died  before  I  graduated.   To  get  back  to  those  high  schools, 
CBC  was  on  Adams.   It  was  just  a  small  place.   MUS  was  just  right  off 
Madison  Avenue,  right  now  what  you  would  call  the  Medical  Area.   I  think 
it  was  Manassas.   The  big  competition  was  between  Tech  and  Central  and 
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then  between  CBC  and  Catholic  High.   That  reminds  me,  there  wasn't  any 
Crump  Stadium  then,  but  we  had  Hodges'  Field.   Now  Hodges'  Field,  if  you 
remember- — I  don't  know  whether  when  you  moved  there  Hodges'  Field  was  there 
or  not — was  right  across  from  Beauregard  Park  on  Jefferson  with  old  wooden 
stands.   That  was  the  only  place  they  had  to  play  the  high  school  games. 

Clarence  Saunders,  to  get  back  to  him,  during  his  heyday  had  decided 
he'd  have  a  professional  football  team.   He  got  one  together,  and  it  was 
a  good  one.   He  had  Ken  Strong,  who  was  an  all-time  All-American  from 
New  York  University  on  the  team.   He  had  Ernie  Nevers  who  was  an  all-time 
All-American  from  Stanford  and  Larry  Bentoncourt  and  Frosty  Peters  and 
I  don't  know  who  all.   One  year  he  finagled  the  Chicago  Bears  to  come  down 
for  a  game  with  Red  Grange.   They  came  and  they  played.   I  heard  Red 
Grange  make  a  speech  one  time,  years  later  when  he  mentioned  that  game  and 
he  said  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  started  a  football 
game  and  played  five  minutes,  quit  and  then  started  the  game  over  again. 
He  said  this  is  what  happened  when  they  played  the  Memphis  Tigers.   He 
said  it  was  a  barn  of  a  place  and  of  course,  Hodges 'Field  was  a  barn  of 
a  place.   It  was  jammed  with  people  and  he  said  that  the  cars  were  just 
jammed — they  had  a  hard  time  getting  in,  the  automobiles.   He  said  they 
had  played  five  minutes  when  the  referee  grabbed  the  ball  and  said,  "Fel- 
lows, go  over  to  the  sidelines,  we  are  going  to  have  to  start  the  game 
over."  And  he  asked,  "Uhat  in  the  world  happened?"   The  referee  came 
over  and  said,  "The  man  who  is  sponsoring  this  game  and  who  owns  Clarence 
Saunders'  Tigers  couldn't  get  here  to  see  the  kickoff  and  we  are  going  to 
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have  to  start  the  game  over  all  over  again  for  Clarence  Saunders."  Which 
is  what  they  did.   They  rebelled  about  it  and  Red  said,  "We  hollered  about 
it  and  they  said,  'Now  look,  you  want  to  get  paid?'    A  thousand  dollars 
was  what  they  were  going  to  give  each  player.     Of  course  they  wanted  to 
get  paid.  "If  you  want  to  get  paid,  we  start  the  game  over."   So  they  did, 
and  that  is  a  true  story.   The  Clarence  Saunders'  Tigers  played  teams  like — 
this  is  before  the  days  of  the  National  Football  Conference  or  League — a 
team  called  the  House  of  David  comprised  of  men  with  full  beards.   I  often 
wondered  why  they  didn't  tackle  them,  grabbing  those  beards.   The  House 
of  David  had  a  lot  of  good  athletes   on  it.   And  they  played  the  Carlyle 
Indians.   Who  was  this  great  athlete  that  played  for  the  Carlyle  Indians? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Jim  Thorpe? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  That's  right.   Jim  Thorpe  played  for  the  Carlyle 

Indians,  I  don't  believe  in  Memphis.   Those 
Indians  were  good.   They  played  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  I  think  the  same 
year  they  played  the  Chicago  Bears.   I  saw  that  Chicago  Bears  game  and  I 
don't  remember  starting  it  over  again. but  there  were  so  many  people  there. 
I  do  remember  that  they  played  Red  Grange  only  one  quarter.   We  hollered 
about  that.   We  wanted  to  see  Red  play  the  whole  game,  but  he  played  only 
one  quarter. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  won  that  game? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  I've  forgotten,  but  I  think  the  Tigers  won.  I 

believe  that  I  remember  that  thev  did.   I  think 
that  they  tied  Green  Bay  that  year.   They  had  a  real  good,  creditable  foot- 
ball team.   They  could  play  Green  Bay  and  the  Bears  on  even  terms.   To 
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get  back  to  the  Bears,  Henry  Hammond,  played  such  a  great  game  for  Central 
and  then  he  went  over  to  Southwestern  and  played  for  Southwestern.   He  was 
one  of  the  eleven  iron  men  that  we  used  to  talk  about  and  the  papers  wrote 
so  much  about  that  beat  Vanderbilt.   This  was  an  unheard  of  thing  for  South- 
western to  beat  a  Southeastern  conference  football  team,  which  they  did.   The 
eleven  men  played  the  whole  game  with  no  substitutes.   Henry  was  one  of  them. 
After  he  got  out  of  Southwestern  he  went  on  (and  we  are  talking  about  the 
Chicago  Bears)  and  Henry  played  with  the  Bears  one  year.   I  think  he  just 
played  one  year,  but  he  was  good  enough  to  play  for  the  Chicago  Bears.   I  men- 
tioned something  about  the  other  players  of  that  day  who  were  so  good  at 
Central.   I  remember  Gayle  Flora  and  Gene  Mussett.   Now  I'm  going  wav  back 
to  the  twenties  on  those  guys.   Then  Jimmy  and  Johnny  Hughes — they  came  a 
little  later.   They  were  in  the  later  twenties,  too.   They  played  for  Cen- 
tral.  I  mention  Henry  (Ugh)  Hammond  they  called  him,  and  at  Tech  a  guy 
named  Dog  Smith  Feo  Cowers  and  Red  McDaniel  and  Curtis  Person.   Curtis 
Person  has  an  automobile  dealership  out  near  the  air  base.   Curis  was  always 
a  great  athlete.   It's  Curtis  Person  Ford,  I  believe  it  is,  maybe  it  is 
Chevrolet. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Chevrolet,  I  believe,  sir. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  And  Gene  Mussett,  I  mentioned  him  and  some  of  the 

others.   Walter  Peanut  Cup  is  a  name  that  I  remember 
as  a  great  player.   Going  over  to  another  sport  like  golf,  I  used  to  caddy  at 
Galloway  Park  when  it  first  opened.   Their  first  pro  was  a  Scottsman  named 
McCarthy.   He  was  an  excellent  golfer.   He  hated  to  lose  golf  balls  and  we'd 
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spend  an  undue  amount  of  time  looking  for  lost  balls  when  he  played.   I 
guess  that's  because  he  was  a  little  tight  in  living  up  to  the  reputation  of 
all  Scots.   We  didn't  have  any  wooden  tees  then.   You  had  on  each  tee 
a  little  concrete  box  that  had  water  in  it  and  sand.   And  you  took  a  little 
sand  and  got  it  wet  and  made  a  little  damp  mound  and  you  used  that  for  your 
tee.   Also  you  could  wash  the  green  off  the  golf  balls  and  we  had  one  of 
those  gadgets.   On  every  tee  at  the  country  clubs  they  had  those  things 
before  the  days  of  wooden  tees.   After  wooden  tees  came  into  style  those 
concrete  water  boxes  were  all  taken  away. 

The  Memphis  great  golfers  would  have  to  include  Nelson  Gibbons,   Chas- 
teen  Harris,  Emmett  Spicer,  Genie  Busbone,  Ray  Gammon  and  Jack  Winsiowe. 
All  of  those  guys  won  Tennessee  State  Amateur  Golf  Championships.   This  was 
before  the  days  of  Cary  Middlecoff.   I  think  Cary  won  five  or  six  Tennessee 
state  golf  tournaments.   These  guys  were  great  in  those  days.   We  all  looked 
up  to  them,  especially  as  a  caddy.   We  have  not  mentioned  Tom  Collier.   In 
your  reading  and  studying  Memphis,  have  you  ever  come  across  his  name? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir,  I  have  not. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Tom  Collier  owned  a  large  track  of  land  east  of 

East  Parkway  which  extended,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, from  Poplar  all  the  way  to  the  fairgrounds.   That  was  before  any  of 
those  sub-divisions  were  built  and  any  of  those  fine  homes,  before  CBC  was 
moved  out  and  before  anything  was  built.   It  was  all  woods.   He  either  would 
not  or  could  not  pay  taxes  on  it.   He  had  a  running  fight  with  the  City 
Administration  on  that.   He  lost  it  all  of  the  land  because  he  didn't  pay 
taxes  after  a  period  of  ten  years.   Tom  Collier  was  in  the  news  a  lot  back  in 
the  late  '20's.   He  was  an  interesting  character,  he  had  a  lot  of  idiosyn- 
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cracies  and  was  an  eccentric  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Nichols,  I  suggest  we  start  with  some 

information  about  the  people  involved  in 
publishing  when  you  first  started  working  for  the  paper  in  Memphis. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  I  started,  as  we  mentioned  previously,  in  June 

1931.   At  that  time  The  Commercial  Appeal 
was  in  poor  financial  shape.   In  fact,  it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers 
and  the  receivers  were  the  M  &  0  Paper  Company.   I  suppose  they  owed  them 
more  money  than  anybody  else.   There  was  some  quarrel  about  a  group  of 
Memphis  businessmen  getting  together  and  buying  The  Commercial  Appeal, 
but  that  fell  through.   The  M  &  0  Paper  Company  sent  a  man  down  whose  name 
was  Ralph  Snider.   I  believe  that  was  his  first  name,  but  it  was  a  Mr.  Snider 
from  the  M  &  0  Paper  Company  who  ran  the  paper  for  a  few  months.   Then  Mr. 
John  Flippin,  a  prominent  Memphis  lawyer,  I  believe  he  was  a  lawyer,  but 
John  Flippin  was  a  prominent  Memphian  who  took  over  the  reins  as  pub- 
lisher.  Then  George  Morris,  another  prominent  Memphian,  came  in  as  pub- 
lisher and  then  Colonel  James  Hammond.   After  James  Hammond  took  over 
the  reins,  The  Commercial  Appeal  was  moved  from  its  location  at  Court  and 
Second  out  to  the  Ford  Assembly  Plant  on  Union  Avenue  near  the  railraod 
where  they  are  at  present.   The  peopie  that  worked  if  I  remember  precisely: 
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Sara  Kahn  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  old  Commercial  Appeal  back  before  they 

moved  to  Union  Avenue.   Frank  Ahlgrenwas  the  Amusement  Editor  of  the  Even- 
ing Appeal.   This  was  before  the  days  of  Harry  Martin  who  became  Amuse- 
ment Editor  of  The  Commercial  Appeal  and  was  Amusement  Editor  for  many 
years.   After  they  had  moved  I  can  remember  Sam  Kahn,  as  I  mentioned  a 
while  ago,  who  came  from  under  C.P.  J.  Mooney.   I  just  missed  C.P.J. , 
who  was  the  famous  Pulitizer  Prize  winning  editor,  you  recall,  and  a  very 
famous  and  fine  man.   Sam  worked  with  him  in  the  old  building.   His  sister, 
Florence  had  married  Maxie  Beerbohm.   They  were  married  in  1910.   Florence 
was  a  redhead  as  Sam  Kahn  was.   She  was  a  very  beautiful,  I  understand, 
and  a  very  talented  actress  and  was  well-known  all  over  Europe.   She  and 
Maxie  Beerbohm — Maxie  was  a  famous  writer  and  caricaturist  in  England  at 
the  turn  of  the  century — moved  and  lived  in  Italy  until  she  passed  away. 
Then  he  remarried  as  an  older  man.   Malcolm  Adams  was  there  as  City  Editor. 
An  interesting  note,  Null  Adams,  his  brother,  was  City  Editor  of  the  Press 
Scimitar   at  the  same  time.   That  is  a  little  strange  and  odd  to  know  that 
brothers  were  city  editors  of  competitive  newspapers.   In  a  way  they  were 
competitive. 

Scripps-Howard  had  sent  a  man  down  by  the  name  of  Harry  Adzit,  who  was 
really  a  business  manager  for  a  while.   Then  Bill  Zimma  came  down  from  Scripps- 
Howard  to  work.   Some  of  the  other  names  were  Paul  Coppock  and  St.  John 
Uaddell  and  Walter  Stewart.   We  were  talking  about  Walter  Stewart,  not  only 
as  a  fine  sports  writer,  but  a  writer  of  short  stories  that  sold  to  Collier's 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post.   I  recall  reading  his  stories  in  those  weekly 
magazines.   Nut  Brown  who  was  President  of  the  Memphis  Publishing  Company 
moved  into  The  Commercial  Appeal  from  either  Nashville  or  Atlanta.   I  think 
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it  was  Nashville  because  he  was  born  in  Franklin,  Tennessee,  and  Nut  came  in 
as  Advertising  Director  in  1931.   Scripps-Howard  thought  so  much  of  him  they 
made  him  President  of  the  Memphis  Publishing  Company.   I  guess  I  was  his 
protege,  because  Captain  Brown  (we  called  him  Captain)  a  Colonel  in  World 
War  II  .recommended  me  for  the  Brandom  position  there  in  Memphis.   When 
I  was  overseas  in  World  War  II  in  Italy,  he  was  with  the  Allied  Military 
Government,  and  he  found  out  that  I  was  in  the   hospital  there  and  came 
by  to  visit  me;  so  I  have  a  great  feeling  regard  for  Nut  Brown.   He  died 
young — too  young.   I  think  Red  Aycock  came  in  right  after  Nut  Brown  died 
and  who  was  and  became  President  of  the  Memphis  Publishing  Company?   I 
don't  think  Red  is  there  at  the  present  time.   Is  Red  Aycock  there? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  not,  sir. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Some  of  the  editorial  writers  were  Captain 

Fauntleroy.   He's  an  old  timer  that  had 
written  editorials  for  the  old  Commercial  Appeal.  He  came  into  the  new 
building  for  a  while  until  he  passed  away.   When  you  think  about  editorial 
writers  on  The  Commercial  Appeal, you've  got  to  think  of  Parson  Teague. 
Parson  was  there  for  so  many  years.   He  came  to  Memphis  from  Nashville  too. 
I  think  he  had  to  come  off  the  Banner,  if  I  remember  correctly.   Did  I 
mention  Bob  Talley?   Bob  Talley  was  a  feature  writer.   Ida  Clemmons  has 
gone  now.   Ida  was  a  Women's  Editor  and  just  was  one  of  the  finest  writers. 
Not  only  did  she  know  the  woman's  department  and  fashions,  but  she  could 
write  otherwise.   I  guess  that  would  just  about  cover  most  of  those  people 
that  I  can  recall  back  in  the  early  thirties  and  the  late  twenties,  Pro- 
fessor. 

Do  you  have  another  questions  on  that  that  you  would  like  to  ask? 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
MR.  NICHOLS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir,  not  on  that. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  All  right,  have  you  got  a  question  that  you 

would  like  to  ask  me  before  I  go  into  this? 
May  I  follow  up  with  one  other  thought? 
Surely. 

How  did  you  manage  the  transition  from  down  at 
Court  Square  out  to  the  Ford  Plant?   Did  you 
lose  any  time  from  publishing  when  you  moved  ? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  No,  it  was  an  easy  move  and  we  were  all  in- 

volved in  it.   It  was  already  set  up  before  we 
moved  in.   They  bought  practically  new  equipment  from  press  on  down  and  then 
it  was  just  a  question  of  moving  and  being  responsible  for  your  own  desk. 
It  was  a  smooth  move  and  we  were  delighted  to  have  more  room  because  we 
were  very  crowded  at  the  old  place  putting  out  the  old  Commercial  Appeal 
and  the  Evening  Appeal.  The  WMC  studios  were  up  on  the  fourth  floor  and  we 
didn't  mention  WMC  but  Henry  Slavic  was  a  young  man  then.   He  had  come 
down  from  St.  Louis  to  be  manager  of  WMC  when  radio  was  just  coming  into 
vogue  and  style.   C.P.J.  Mooney  didn't  really  want  to  start  a  radio  station 
because  he  didn't  think  that  it  would  be  successful,  and  certainly  not  from 
a  commercial  standpoint,  but  of  course  he  was  wrong  there.   The  move  was 
easily  done  and  we  rallied  around  out  there  in  that  building.   We  had  lots 
of  room.   If  you  go  out  there  now,  you  can  see  that  they  don't  have  any 
room  at  all.   In  fact  they  are  building  a  new  plant  back  on  Beale,  which  is 
an  indication  of  how  it  has  grown.   The  move  was  smooth. 

Well,  on  the  theaters  and  looking  at  the  pictures  that  you  have  in 
your  book,  [Yesterday's  Memphis]  there  ia  a  skyview  of  Madison  and  Main 
and  it  shows  Pantaze,  which  was  a  drug  store.   Everybody  knew  about  Pantaze 
Drug  Store  in  Memphis.   Right  down  the  street  the  theater  was  Pantages  and 
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you  might  get  the  two  confused.   The  Pantages  Theater  eventually  become 
Warner  Brothers,  but  it  was  Pantages  for  many  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  was  it  spelled,  sir? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  P-A-N-T-A-G-E-S.   They  would  have  all  sorts  of 

acts  before  the  movies  moved  in.   After  the 
movies  moved  in  they  would  have  five  or  six  or  seven  or  eight  acts  and  then 
the  movie.   Of  course  the  movie  was  always  pretty  lousy,  but  then  the  movies 
got  better  and  then  the  vaudeville  fell  out. 

In  addition  to  Pantages  there  was  Lowe's  State  over  there  on  Madison 
Avenue  between  Main  and  Front  and  then  Lowe's  Palace.   That  was  Lowe's  Palace 
on  Main  and  Front  on  Union  and  Lowe's  State  was  down  right  next  to  the  Strand. 
Those  two  theaters  were  side  by  side.   The  Malco  that  we  talked  about,  M.A. 
Lightman  Company  and  the  name  Malso  came  from  Mr.  Lightman's  name  and  initials, 
When  he  passed  away  M.A.  Jr.  took  over  all  the  Malco  properties,  which 
included  a  lot  of  smaller  theaters  throughout  the  Mid-South — not  only  the 
big  theater  in  Memphis  but  the  others  throughout  the  Tri-States. 

The  Malco  was  called  the  Orpheum  before.   The  Orpheum  people  built  it 
and  it  was  a  real  showhouse  for  Memphis  and  it  still  is.   It's  still  a  very 
substantial  building,  and  still  a  handsome  building.   Even  prior  to  the 
Orpheum  days,  right  on  that  same  corner  was  the  Memphis  Opera  House.   At 
the  turn  of  the  century  Memphians  would  go  there  for  stage  shows  and  enter- 
tainment.  Down  close  to  Beale  they  had  two  little  theaters.   They  may 
still  be  there.   One  was  the  Princess.   They  showed  nothing  but  Westerns. 
There  was  one  right  next  door  to  it.   I  suppose  it  is  still  there  and  its 
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name  excapes  me.   I  can't  recall  what  it  was.   There  were  two  theaters  that 
were  even  earlier  than  those  that  I  mentioned  with  the  exception  of  that 
Memphis  Opera  House.   There  was  the  Lyric  Theater  on  Madison  Avenue  by  the 
old  YMCA  Building.   And  then  the  Lyceum  which  was  on  Second  Street  near 
Jefferson.   The  Lyceum  had  stage  shows  and  had  a  resident  repertoire  group. 

We  were  talking  about  some  of  the  old  stage  stars.   Lowell  Talbott 
was  one  and  maybe  B.B.  Daniels  or  some  of  the  older  actresses  appeared  there. 
Many  of  them  came  to  Memphis  and  played  at  the  Lyceum  Theater.   Unfortunately 
in  its  later  days  it  became  a  burlesque  and  I  don't  know  how  many  Memphians 
will  remember  that.   It  is  surprising  to  know  that  they  would  allow  a 
Burlesque  Theater  to  operate  in  Memphis,  but  in  the  early  thirties  it  did 
operate  as  a  burlesque. 

I  suppose  if  you  were  to  walk  down  there  and  look  around  the  south  side 
of  Madison  Avenue  near  the  "Y" ,  you  could  probably  find  where  the  building 
was  where  the  old  Lyric  Theater  was.   They  had  their  day  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  Memphians  enjoys  vaudeville  there  and  then  later  the  early  movies. 

A  little  further  down  on  Main  Street — the  pictures  are  in  your  book — 
was  the  Dr.  D.T.  Porter  Building.   I  heard  a  little  lady  say  one  day  that  she 
remembered  when  that  building  was  erected  and  she  also  remembered  dancing 
on  the  roof  to  a  German  band.   I  didn't  know  that  it  was  big  enough  up  there. 
I  never  did  go  up  to  see  how  much  space  they  had  up  on  the  roof  of  the  Dr. 
Porter  Building.   But  she  said  yes,  that  they  did  that  they  had  a  German 
band  and  you  could  go  up  and  you  could  dance.   I  guess  that  was  Memphis' 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  Memphis  first  skyscrapper. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  It  was  that.   It  sure  was.   And  then  they 

built  the  building  up  the  street.   The  Bank 
of  Commerce  came  out  of  there — I  believe  it  was  the  Bank  of  Commerce  Buil- 
ding, just  south  of  Madison  Avenue.   Uas  that  the  Bank  of  Commerce  Building? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  was  it. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  if  you  have  been  out  in  front  of  that 

building  and  looked  at  it  you  will  see  that 
there  is  a  variance  in  the  brick  right  down  the  middle.   They  built  one  side 
and  then  they  built  another  side.   If  you  go  down  on  Main  Street  some  day 
and  look  up  at  that  building,  you'll  see  where  they  did  add  to  it.   Inci- 
dentally the  Farnsworth  Building  up  at.  .  is  it  Union  Avenue?   They  call 
it  the  Three  Sisters  Building  now — it's  at  Union  Avenue  and  Main.    The 
original  plan  was  to  build  a  twin  building  on  the  opposite  corner,  just 
identical  to  it,  just  exactly  like  it  on  the  opposite  corner.   That  never 
did  materialize,  but  the  plans  were  to  build  two  buildings  and  have  them 
be  twin  buildings.   That  never  did  work.   Looking  at  Main  and  Madison, 
Mosey  and  Robinson  had  a  drug  store  there  where  Walgreen' s  is  today,  and 
Memphians  would  enjoy  the  fountain  drinks.   It  was  there  for  so  many  years 
before  Walgreen' s  came  in. 

In  making  jottings  and  notes,  a  Japanese  had  a  bakery  across  town 
to  buy  doughnuts  and  bakery  goods  from  Kunwaddi  at  Crosstown  and  Madison. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  what  corner  do  you  remember.  .  .? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  it  wasn't  on  a  corner.   He  was  between 

Crosstown  and  Madison  on  the  north  side  up 


the  street  half  a  block.   I've  forgotten  now  what  that  next  street  is.   He 

was  on  the  north  side  and  was  there  for  many  years.   Older  Memphians  will 

remember  Kuniwaddi  Bakery  I'm  sure. 

DR.  CRAUFORD:  It  would  possibly  be  Jefferson  Street 

MR.  NICHOLS:  No,  Jefferson  runs  parallel  with  Madison. 

That  would  be  closer  to  Somerville  or  some- 
where along  in  there.   His  bakery  was  on  Madison  Avenue.   So  as  you  know, 
Jefferson  runs  the  same  way  that  Madison  does. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Just  north  of  Madison? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes.   Well,  his  bakery  was  on  Madison  at  Cross- 

town.   It  was  an  old  Memphis  landmark — his 
store  was.   We  mentioned  that  Mr.  Plough  bought  Pantaze  Drug  Store  and  kept 
it  for  many  years  and  we  always  wondered  why  he  didn't  start  a  chain  of  drug 
-stores,  but  he  never  did.   Old  Fortune's  was  a  place  on  Union  Avenue,  a 
drive-in  and  it  was,  we  heard,  the  original  drive-in.   Now  that  was  up  near 
the  Standard  Oil  Building  right  west  of  the  Methodist  Hospital.   The  called 
it  Jungle  Gardens  later  on.   But  then  Fortune's  at  Union  and  Bevedere  was 
another  drive-in  place. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  they  related  ownership? 

MR.  NICHOLS  I  don't  think  so. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  now  this  was  Fortune's  before  it  became 

the  Jungle  Gardens? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes,  it  was.   It  was  a  drive-in;  then  it 

became  Jungle  Gardens  and  it  was  still  a  drive- 
in.   But  the  new  Fortune's  as  we  call  it  at  Union  and  Bevedere — they  had  lots 
of  drive-in  trade.   The  had  waiters  that  would  come  out  and  give  you  car 
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service.   On  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  afternoon  it  was  the  thing  to 
do  if  you  were  a  teen-ager  in  early  college  age  class  to  take  your  girl 
in  there  and  have  sodas  or  sandwiches  or  whatever.   Our  crowd  always  went 
to  Fortune's  on  Sunday  afternoon.   This  was  at  Belvedere  and  Union  Avenue. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  on  what  corner  would  that  be? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  That  was  on  the  southwest  corner.   And  now 

it's  the  dairy.   But  that  was  all  drive-in 
and  it  was  a  real  swell  thing.   If  you  had  a  car  or  if  you  double  dated, 
you  would  go  in  there  and  get  sodas  or  just  drive  in  stag  and  sit  there  and 
talk  and  pretty  soon  you  would  see  all  your  friends  there.   That  is  a  not 
forgotten  thing.   Older  Memphians  will  remember  that  very  pleasantly,  I'm 
sure. 

DR.   CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  Jungle  Gardens  like? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  it  had  trees  all  through  it.   You  could 

drive  all  up  through  gravel  drives  and  the 
waiters  would  come  out  and  wait  on  you  there  too.   It  was  very  similar 
to  the  new  Fortune's,  but  old  Fortune's  like  Jungle  Gardens  sort  of 
faded  out  of  the  picture  after  they  built   the  new  Fortune's.   All  the 
high  school  kids  and  college  kids  would  congregate  there.   It  sort  of  lost 
its  popularity. 

And  incidentally,  we  were  talking  about  my  going  to  Lenox  School. 
Lenox  was  a  little  town  like  Binghamton  was  and  had  its  own  mayor. 
There  was  an  old  man  named  Roper  who  lived  next  door  to  us  on  Madison  Avenue 
who  was  the  last  mayor  of  the  town  of  Lenox.   There  is  no  town  of  Lenox 
any  more.   Nobody  even  thinks  about  it  any  more.   Of  course  everybody  who 
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lived  back  in  those  days  has  forgotten  about  it. 

But  I  can  remember  too  being  caddy  at  Galloway  Golf  Course  in  the 
twenties.   This  is  I  think  humorous  that  going  over  there  to  caddy,  we'd 
pass  that  big  vacant  lot  there  at  Highland  and  Poplar  where   the  Poplar 
Plaza  shopping  center  is.   You  know  it  is  tremendous.   It  was  all  broken 
field  and  they  had  a  sign,  a  board  right  up  there  on  front  with  some  artist's 
conception  of  what  some  day  that  they  hoped  would  be  built  there.   We  didn't 
believe  it —  the  artist's  conception  of  course.   If  you  had  looked  at  what 
the  artist  had  painted,  it's  much  bigger  today  than  that.   One  the  river  out 
there  they  used  to  take  us  down — and  there  was  an  old  captain  by  the  name  of 
Doc  Hollonon.   Doc  Hollomon  every  summer  wCold  have  Mississippi  swimming 
races.   The  men  would  all  compete  for  prizes  and  the  crowds  would  get  on 
either  the  Idlewild  or  the  Princess.   Those  were  two  of  the  steamboats  that 
stayed  in  there  most  of  the  time,  but  they  were  in  Memphis  a  lot  of  the  times. 
The  crowds  would  get  on  either  the  Idlewild  or  the  Princess  and  follow  these 
swimmers  as  they  came  down  the  river.   They  would  dive.   We  would  go  up  the 
river  for  five  miles  or  ten  or  fifteen  or  whatever  it  was  and  follow  the 
swimmers  down,  and  they  had  prizes. 

Then  the  Island  Queen  came  in  a  little  later  on  and  then   the  Idlewild 
and  the  Princess  faded  out.   We  would  go  on  the  Idlewild  arid  Princess   as 
young  men  with  dates.   They  had  dance  bands  and  we  would  go  on  excursions  and 
they  would  anchor  up  the  river  somewhere  and  then  come  back  down. 

I  can  remember  that  some  of  the  fellows  would  bring   liquor  and  they 
searched  everybody  that  came  on  and  if  they  had  a  bottle  of  liquor  in  your 
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pocket,  they'd  toss  it  out  in  the  river.   And  so  the  guys  got  wise;  they 
let  the  girls  carry  the  liquor  in  their  handbags.   But  on  Doc  Hollomon, 
my  daddy  said  that  when  he  came  to  Memphis  in  about  1910  that  there  was  a 
little  alley  between  Front  Street  and  Main  called  Whiskey  Chute.   Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Whiskey  Chute? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  it's  right  there  alongside  Kress's  now. 

I  think  there  is  a  Kress  Store  there.   It  is 
between  Madison  Avenue  and  Court  and  it  runs  between  Main  and  Front  Street. 
The   alley  is  still  there.   Some  of  the  WCTU  members  years  ago  said  don't  call 
it  Whiskey  Chute  anymore.   My  daddy  said  that  there  were  between  ten  and 
fifteen  bars  between  Front  Street  and  Main  on  Whiskey  Chute.   And  he  said 
that  these  roustabouts  would  get  off  those  riverboats,  having  been  out  there 
two  or  three  weeks  dry,  and  the  first  place  that  they  would  hit  was  Whiskey 
Chute.   But  Memphis  had  forgotten  about  Whiskey  Chute.   It  must  have  been 
a  real  rough  place  in  those  river  days  when  they  had  so  much  cotton  coming 
in. 

And  he  said  too  that  Mud  Island  was  not  formed  when  he  came  to  Memphis 
about  1910.   There  wasn't  any  Mud  Island  and  those  steam  boats  would  come 
right  on  into  that  cobblestone  wharf  where  the  cobblestones  still  are.   They 
will  be  here  for  another  eight  thousand  years.   I  suppose.   He  said  there 
were  twenty-five  and  thirty  steamboats  there  at  one  time  and  it  was  a  spec- 
tacular thing  to  see  it  during  the  time  the  cotton  bales  would  come  in 
and  to  see  all  that  cotton  down  there.   I  know  that  you've  got  a  picture  of 
that  heavily  laden  steamboat  in  there.   It's  a  wonder  that  it  didn't  sink. 
But  it  mucht  have  been  a  sight  to  see. 
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My  daddy  enjoyed  boxing  and  Billy  Hack  was  a  boxing  promoter.   I  don't 
remember  now  exactly  where  the  boxing  matches — where  Billy  Hack  had  them — But 
Billy  Hack  was  a  prominent  famous  Memphian.   He  was  the  boxing  promotor 
in  those  days.   My  father-in-law,  who  moved  down  from  St.  Louis,  was  German 
extraction  and  loved  to  bowl — coming  out  of  St.  Louis  you  know  you  have  to 
be  a  bosler.   He  said  that  there  was  not  a  bowling  alley  in  Memphis,  but  he 
and  a  group  of  Catholic  men  started  a  bowling  alley  in  the  old  Germania  Hall. 
That  was  the  first  of  the  bowling  alleys.   The  first  bowling   alley,  he 
claimed,  in  Memphis  was  at  Germania  Hall. 
DR.  CRAWFOPJ):  That  was  an  active  club  at  one  time.   Where  was 

the  building  located? 
MR.  NICHOLS:  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.   I  think  it  was  close 

to  the  old  Catholic  Club.   I  don't  think  the 
old  Catholic  Club  is  there  any  more.   I  think  they  sold  out  to  the  club  that 
is  right  opposite  St.  Peter's  Church  in  downtown  Memphis.   But  then  of  course 
bowling  developed  and  he  used  to  talk  about  his  scores.   He  bowled  for  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  several  clubs  and  he  would  gokto  the  bowling  tour- 
naments in  Detroit  and  all.   I  asked  him  one  day  what  he  bowled  and  he 
told  me  what  his  average  was.   He  said,  "If  you  don't  believe  me,  go  back 
to  your  Commercial  Appeal  and  get  some  of  your  old  files  out.  "   In 
those  days  they  printed  the  bowling  scores.   I  checked  up  on  him  and  he 
was  a  very  good  bowler.   But  he  claims  that  there  wasn't  any  until  they  got 
in. 

And  then  of  course,  the  racing  at  the  fairgrounds.   We  used  to  see 
automobile  races  there  on  that  old  dirt  track.   Prior  to  that — I  don't 
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remember  this-but  there  was  a  very  famous  trotting  race  track  at  the  fair- 
grounds.  One  of  the  trotter  set  a  world's  record,  and  I  don't  think  it's  ever 
been  broken.   I  should  remember  the  name  of  that  trotter,  but   I  can't.   Now 
have  you  got  any  questions,  Doc,  that  you  would  like  to  ask? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir,  I  believe  that  you've  been  covering 

it  well  for  the  recollections. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  Somewhere  I  believe  it  was  in  your  book  or 

Memphis  Down  in  Dixie — there  was  some  mention 
of  Professor  Faulk,  a  physical  culturist.   I  remember  Professor  Faulk.   He 
and  his  daughter  would  come  to  Lenox  School  periodically  and  get  us  out  and 
we  would  do  calisthenics.    He  was  a  little  German. 

And  incidentally,  speaking  of  little  people  there  were  the  Goldsmith 
brothers.   Isaac  Goldsmith  was  one  and  I've  forgotten  the  names  of  the  other 
Goldsmiths.   Jack  Goldsmith's  either  grandparents  or  parents.   These  were 
little  Jewish  fellows  and  they  were  great  merchants.   I  can  remember  that 
there  were  three  or  four  of  them  and  they  couldn't  have  been  any  more  than 
five-foot  four  or  five.   They  were  a  picturesque  group.   Of  course  we  hated 
to  see  Goldsmith's  leave  downtown,  but  that's  another  story.   They  repre- 
sented the  merchants  along  with  Bry's.   There  was  a  guy  named  Edward  Solomon 
down  at  Bry's  who  was  President   of  what  they  called  the  New  Bry's  at 
Jefferson  and  Main.   Edward  Solomon  was  another  good  merchandiser,  a  merchant 
really.   They  had  a  slogan,  Bry's  did — they  would  sell  everything  from  pens 
to  planes.   They  would  sell  you  an  airplane  out  at  the  old  Fox  Field.   They 
had  something  set  up  out  there.   If  you  wanted  to  buy  an  airplane  you  could.   We 
thought  that  was  a  pretty  cute  slogan.   He  had  a  fish  market  in  the  back 
of  the  department  store  right  there  on  Front.   That  fish  market  was  in  the 
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old  Brys  Building.   Of  course  now  Lowenstein's  is  there  and  all  of  those 

buildings  have  gone  down.   But  the  fish  market  was  there  and  of  course 

Lipsey's  Fish  Market.   I  think  Lipsey's  is  still  down  at  Main  and  Front. 

But  anyway  Lipsey's  was  a  fish  market  on  the  other  end  down  on  Front. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  it  is  still  there. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  It  is?   It's  an  old  Memphis  name  too. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  first  name? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  L-I-P-S-Y,  I  believe  it  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  one  who  owns  it  now,  I  believe  is  named 

Walton  Lipsey. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  I'm  sure  you  know  of  how  Bobby  Crump,  who 

was  Ed  Crump's  youngest  some  and  the  apple 
of  his  eye  was  killed.   One  year  they  decided  to  promote  the  Cotton  Carni- 
val and  go  to  the  different  towns  around  to  promote  the  Cotton  Carnival. 
Bobby  Crump  got  in  an  airplane  with  a  Commercial  Appeal  reporter  called 
Ken  Northington  and  George  Stokes  who  was  the  pilot  of  the  Commercial  Appeal's 
plane.   They  were  going  around  to  these  small  communtiies  and  giving  the 
Cotton  Carnival  a  lot  of  publicity  when  the  darn  thing  fell  and  killed  all 
three  of  those  nice  guys.   We  all  knew  George.   He  was  our  pilot  there 
at  the  paper  and  we  all  loved  Ken  Northington.   He  was  just  an  outgoing, 
fine,  young  reporter.   Bobby  Crump  too  was  just  a  fine  guy — and  of  course 
it  just  killed  the  old  man.   Today  they  have  a  plaque  down  there.   You've 
seen  it  in  Court  Square  commemorating  the  three.   I  don't  remember  the  year. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Late  thirties,  I  believe,  sir. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  And  then  down  there  is  that  wonderful  poem 
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by  Judge  Malone  on  opportunity.   I  hope  that  they  never  take  those  things 

down.   I  hope  they  never  touch  Hebe,  the  girl  on  the  fountain,  the  goddess 

of  youth,  the  winebearer,  I  hope  they  never  take  her  down  or  never  disturb  that 

fountain  or  any  of  those  plaques. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  such  a  grademark  of  the  city,  I  think 

it  will  stay.   they  have  done  work  on  Court 
Square  this  year,  but  I  think  essentially  it  is  unchanged. 
MR.  NICHOLS:  You  know,  talking  about  the  people  on  The 

Commercial  Appeal,  Governor  Patterson's 
daughter  was  society  editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal   in  the  1930' s. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Her  name  was  Phillips? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  I've  forgotten  what  her  name  was,  or  whether 

she  ever  married — maybe  she  did.   But  it  was 
Governor  Patterson's  daughter. 

The  old  Goodwin  Institute  Building  has  gone.   It  was  a  landmark  there 
where  the  First  National  Bank  is  and  they  had  a  fine  library  up  on  the  top 
floor.   They  say  that  that  Kress  store  in  downtown  Memphis  was  the  first 
Kress 's  in  the  United  States.   Memphis  Bill  Terry  ran  a  filling  station  in 
Memphis.   He  played  semi-professional  ball  and  was  so  talented  that  he 
went  on  in  to  play  with  the  Giants  at  first  base.   He  had  such  a  great, 
great  record  and  became  manager  of  the  Giants.  "Memphis  Bill"  they  called 
him.   I  think  he  lived  in  Florida  if  he  is  still  alive. 

And  incidentally,  you  had  a  picture  of  the  U.S.S.  Memphis  in  your 
book.   That  was  the  ship  that  carried  Lindberg  back  to  the  United  States 
after  his  flight  across — his  initial  flight. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  had  forgotten  that. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Had  you?   If  I  remember  correctly  when  they 

scuttled  that  ship  they  gave  Memphis  the  sil- 
ver service.   I  think  it's  at  the  Memphis  Museum — the  old  Pink  Palace.   I'm 
not  too  sure  on  that,  whether  that's  a  fact  or  not. 

Another  subject  is  the  Harahan  Bridge.   We  crossed  it  so  many  times 
as  kids  in  cars  going  to  visit  people  or  just  to  drive  over  it.   Many  times 
you  just  wanted  to  drive  over  it.   At  the  approach  on  the  Arkansas  side 
they  had  a  long  wooden  trestle  and  it  was  the  most  dangerous  looking  thing. 
It  rattled  and  it  was  high.   My  mother  was  deathly  afraid  of  ever  going 
across  that  thing.   We  went  across  with  some  apprehension  because  it  stretched 
for  miles  until  you  could  hit  solid  ground  over  close  to  West  Memphis.   West 
Mempnis  wasn't  anything  then. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  when  the  Harahan  burned? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Yes,  I  do.   I  sure  do  and  they  stopped 

traffic  for  miles. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  di  that  happen? 

MR.  NICHOLS:  Well,  they  think   sparks  from  some  of  those 

engines  were  ignited.   I  think  they  had  a 
man  go  up  and  down  there  periodically  just  to  check  the  road  bed  and  all 
but  nobody  regularly.   The  sparks  from  one  of  those  trains  probably  did 
it  one  a  dry  season  when  they  had  not  had  any  rain.   But  if  anything  would 
break  down  on  that  bridge  you  had  traffic  tied  up  for  twenty  miles  back 
over  in  Arkansas.   Of  course  nothing  in  Memphis  could  get  across  either. 
They  knew  then  that  they  had  to  do  something  about.   Then  they  built  the 
Memphis  and  Arkansas  Bridge   and  that  wasn't  enough. 
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I  remember  the  engineer  said  they  were  going  to  build  the  Memphis  and 
Arkansas  Bridge  there  because  it  was  not  feasible  to  put  a  bridge  across 
the  river  at  Memphis  in  any  other  way,  any  other  place,  any  other  location. 
It  had  to  be  there.   But  of  course  they  knocked  that  into  a  cocked  hat  and 
they  put  the  bridge  right  down  there  near  the  auditorium.   The  new  bridge 
goes  across  there  so  they  must  have  learned  a  new  technique  in  bridge-buil- 
ding.  The  new  bridge  is  wonderful  and  it  was  certainly  needed. 

Well,  we  were  talking  about  the  old  Memphis  Chicks.   I  think  they 
were  even  called  the  Turtles.   A  guy  named  Iron  Man  Kelly  was  a  pitcher 
that  the  Chicks  had  and  also  Peck  Hamil  and  Johnny  Fredericks  and  a  guy 
named  Taylor  and  Tex  Jeans,  Joe  Hutcherson.   Dox  Prothro  was  the  manager 
and  incidentally  his  son  became  famous  as  a  coach  at  UCLA  and  now  I  think 
he,  Doc  Pro  thro Ts  son,  is  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rams.   He  has  been 
very  active  as  a  coach,  but  Doc  Prothro  was  a  nervous  old  guy.    He  played  for 
a  while,  third  base,  until  he  decided  not  to  play  any  more.   When  the  Chicks 
would  win  the  American  Association,  they  always  had  a  dixie  series  and  they 
would  play  the  champions  of  the  Texas  League.   I  remember  they  brought 
Dizzy  Dean  in  when  Dizzy  was  playing  for  Ft.  Worth.   Ft.  Worth  ahd  won  the 
Texas  League  Championship  and  was  going  to  paly  at  Memphis  and  Dizzy  would 
come  in  and  say,  "I'm  going  to  pitch  tomorrow  and  I'm  not  going  to  let 
the  Chicks  have  but  three  hits."  And  that's  all  he'd  let  them  have.   And 
it  would  make  us  furious  and  it  made  Doc  mad  because  Doc   had  a  fiery  temper 
anyway.    And  then  he  would  pitch  another  game  and  he  would  say  that  he 
wasn't  going  to  let  the  Chicks  have  but  two  hits  and  thats  all  they'd  get. 
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As  a  young  man,  he  was  throwing  that  blue  darter,  they  used  to  call  it, 
and  nobody  could  hit  him.   Of  course  he  goes  up  to  the  big  leagues  and 
nobody  up  there  could  hit  him  either.   One  year  he  won  thirty  games.   But 
he  played  at  ol  Russwood  Park.    I  saw  Ten  Williams  play  there  and  the  pro 
teams  of  the  National  League  and  the  American  League  teams  would  come  through 
Memphis  enroute  to  their  towns  after  their  spring  training  season.   They 
would  play  the  Chicks  and  we'd  see  a  lot  of  good  players. 

You  have  a  picture  of  the  Tennessee  Club  in  the  book  in  downtown 
Memphis.   It  was  a  prison  during  the  Civil  War,  wasn't  it? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  remember. 

MR.  NICHOLS:  It  was  a  prison  during  the  Civil  War  period. 

It  is  an  interesting  building  today.   I  think 
some  private  concern  owns  it.   I  think  you  mentioned  that. 

And  then  on  sports  again,  the  University  of  Tennessee  had  a  football 
team  they  called  the  UT  Doctors.   I  don't  know  how  successful  they  ever 
were  but  they  decided  to  disband.   I  don't  remember  the  year  on  that  either. 

Well  Professor,  I  don't  know  of  anything  else  now  and  by  the  time 
that  I  get  home  and  tonight,  I'll  probably  think  of  a  lot  of  other  things 
and  if  I  do,  I'll  jot  them  down. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  All  right  sir  .   What  we  have  here  is  an 

excellent  account,  Mr.  Nichols. 
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